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ABSTRACT 

This first volume reporting the results of a study of 
duplications and gaps in public skill training programs in 20 major 
American cities was conducted by the National Planning Association 
under the U. S. office of Education at the request of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The report contains both a 
summary of findings for the 20 cities (Volume I) and a series of 
individual city reports (Volume ii) . Limited to programs which are 
publicly funded and provide formal classrooms with institutional 
training, this study covers over 390,000 enrollees, often served by 
vocational skill centers. The data suggest: (1) Federally funded 
facilities operated by public education systems could provide 
opportunities for skill training for those not otherwise served; (2) 

A need exists for increased administrative coordination; (3) Some 
overlap between educational institutions and manpower agencies is 
apparent; (4) The existence of substantial gaps for out-of-school 
groups, especially teenagers can be seen; (5) Whites were 
concentrated in post- secondary institutions, while the enrollment of 
blacks was distributed equally; and (6) Frequent duplications of 
training for occupations for which there is a surplus of workers need 
improved program coordination and better planning in relationship to 
the labor market, necessitating training services for program 
administrators and the provision of technical assistance. Numerous 
tables present the data. (Author/AG) 
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FOREWORD 



This final report contains data, analyses and recommendations from a one 
year study of duplication and gaps in publicly funded skill training programs in 
20 of the nation's cities* The study was performed for the U.S. Office of 
Education at the request of the national Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
by the National Planning Association's Center for Priority Analysis* The 
Advisory Council's charter required a continuing assessment of the degree of 
overlap of federally assisted skill training programs sponsored by various 
federal government agencies. As a result of a previous pilot study, the Council 
also requested an examination of gaps in those training opportunities provided to 
various target populations. 

This report consists of two volumes: Volume I - a summary of findings in 
20 cities; and Volume II - individual case studies for each of the 20 cities 
selected* Definitions of terms and the approach followed in the study have been 
included in the technical Appendix to Volume I, 
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Mure A* Matland and the Principal Investigator John B, Teeple* Project staff 
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Gary Thomas, Louise Weintraub, Dorothy Leavitt, and Jon Gabel* Tie project 
secretary was Mrs, Pamela Gillespie* Others who contributed to the project in- 
clude Michael Carbine, Ann Maust, Albert Gillespie, Kenneth Rothschild, Linda 
Stambaugh, Richard Rosen, Montgomery Beard, Christine Mazyk, Yon King, Beverly 
Chester, and Nancy Monroe* 
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This document reports on the results of a study of duplications in public 
skill training programs in 20 major American cities. The study was conducted 
by the National Planning Association under contract with the U.S. Office of 
Education at the request of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation. The full report contains a summary of the 20 cities (Volume I) and 
a series of individual city reports (Volume II) . 

In this report, the term "skill training" will be used to mean all of 
those programs, regardless of sponsoring agency, which have as a major purpose 
the imparting of marketable skills to enrollees preparing for their first skilled 
position in the world of work. Except when specifically indicated, skill train- 
ing programs are limited to those which are publicly funded and provide formal 
classrooms and institutional training. 

Adult vocational and on-the-job training programs are by their nature 
significantly different from institutional skill training programs. Adult 
vocational programs are usually courses ,• not programs , and provide training in 
a narrower range of skills than is necessary for employment in an occupation. 

Such training is not in preparation for entry level employment but is for up- 
grading or for personal use. On-the-job training is, likewise, not a training 
program but actual employment although they include a training component. In 
both cases, program administrators were unable to identify enrollments by 
occupational area although they did provide information on the total number of 
enrollees served. These data are reported where appropriate although not 
included in the analyses of duplication and gaps . 
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The study is also limited to publicly funded programs , those in the 
private sector being excluded. A separate study of proprietary skill training 
programs has been completed, by the U.S. Office of Education. However, it should 
be noted that some private agencies are providing skill training to enrollees 
in Federal manpower programs on a contractual basis . Since public funds are 
used to support this training, these enrollees are included in this study. 

The problem of duplication in provision of skill training grew out of the 
priorities of the 196c s on serving the poor and disadvantaged populations, partic- 
ularly through assisting them in obtaining marketable skills. This priority was 
implemented through a series of separate programs which were funded by Congress 
and developed within the Department of Labor and the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
each focusing on a different aspect of poverty, yet each with its own skill training 
component. When the Department of Labor assumed responsibility for all of these 
programs in the late 1960's they were left administratively intact and not combined, 
so that by 1970 there was a multiplicity of institutional training (classroom) 
programs and on-the-job training (OJT) programs being conducted in every large city. 

Each program was developed either under separate legislation or with its own 
set of regulations, and had somewhat different entrance requirements for enrollees. 
Some, such as the Manpower Development and Training (MDT) programs concentrated on 
skill training while others such as the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) and 
the Work Incentive (WIN) program, more often acted as referral agencies and still 
others, such as the National Alliance of Businessmen - Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector (NAB -JOBS) and Manpower Development and Training, On-the-Job Training 
(MDTA-QJT) programs, functioned primarily as on-the-job training programs, providing 
some supportive services such as counseling and basic remedial education. It is 
therefore not surprising that Congress became concerned with the potential duplica- 
tion of federally funded occupational or skill training programs in. the nation's 
cities. ~ 



This study was conducted in 20 urban areas in all parts of the country 
including very large cities (Chicago and Los Angeles) and smaller cities 
(Allentown, Pa., Portland, Oregon, and Hartford, Conn.). More than 390 
thousand enrollees in the 20 cities were enrolled in classrooms or institutional 
skill training programs in high school vocational education, postsecondary occu- 
pational education, and Federal manpower skill training programs, and another 
20 thousand were in on-the-job training sponsored by manpower programs. 

The majority of the enrollees were at the secondary level, almost 65 $ 
in secondary vocational education programs (see Figure l). Of the remaining 
35$, over two-thirds were enrolled in occupational programs in postsecondary 
institutions. 

Figure 1: Pattern of Training 

Enrollees by Secondary, Post- 
secondary said Manpower Programs 




,npower Skill Training 
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Only about 10 percent of the total were enrolled in Federal manpower skill training 
programs . However, in a large number of cases, these Federal manpower enrollees were 
trained under contract to existing public educational institutions, or in Skill Centers 
administered by these public institutions. 

In a number of cities Federal manpower programs have financed Skill Centers to 
serve the skill training needs of Federal manpower program enrollees. In 17 
of the 20 cities surveyed, the Skill Centers were operated as separate facilities 
by the public schools or postsecondary institutions. In some cities. Federal manpower 
enrollees are often placed directly in local postsecondary schools. Based on the available 
data, about 10 percent of Federal manpower enrollees are trained under contract 
in private institutions. This situation tends to reduce the likelihood of duplication 
of skill training services. 

Therefore, the data suggest that there is little overlap of sk-ni training be - 
tween Federal manpower programs and other public institutions and that special facilities 
funded by Federal programs but operated by public education systems provide opportuni- 
ties for skill training for populations which otherwise might not be served by existing 
public institutions . 

Figure 2 presents the percent of all Federal manpower skill training enrollees 
served by each agency in the twenty cities. This breakdown shows the sponsoring 
agency, not the agency actually doing the training which, as indicated above, may be 
the community college, a Skills Center, or a private school. 
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Figure 2. Breakdown of DOL classrocm 
skill training enrollees by sponsoring 
agency. 




While over 43 thousand enrollees were in Federal manpower skill training pro- 
grams, these manpower programs served over 100 thousand people, some with remedial 
education, medical or day care and others only with referral and job placement services. 

• More than three-quarters of the enrollees in Federal manpower programs are 
sponsored by MDIA, CEP, and WIN agencies. There is little overlap in offerings among 
these manpower programs, and in many cities most of the classroom skill training takes 
place in the MDTA Skill Centers, those from CEP and WIN "being referred there for 
training. 

More than four out of five of these programs offer some of the same services 
which are provided by other programs. In a single city there may be as many as six 
different Federal manpower agencies involved in recruiting, guidance and counseling, 

remedial education, and job development and placement activities. While these services 
are not all concentrated on the same population, some, such as job development and 
placement^ are redundant . Employers in these cities have stated that representatives 
from several of the manpower agencies approach them about the same kinds of jobs. 

While many services have to he geographically dispersed and located where the trainees 
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are enrolled; others such as medical care, legal aid and placement are often central- 
ized, A cost-effectiveness evaluation was not conducted, however it appears self 
evident that greater administrative if not geographic concentration of these services 
would most likely produce more efficient use of federal funds and less overlap in local 
administrative practices . An attempt in this direction has been made by subcontracting 
placement activities to the Employment Service, and in the legal aid and day care fa- 
cilities funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The data suggest that there is considerable administrative overlap between man - 
power agency programs in the nation^ cities and frequently a lack of coordination in 
the provision of some services to enrollees. Increased administrative coordination , 
particularly in those instances where services have been centralized, appears to be 
needed in order to maintain quality programs. Further centralization or consolidation 
does not seem to be warranted unless the quality of services provided to target groups 
can be maintained or improved . 

Manpower programs for those over 18 years of age generally serve individuals with 
a 6th to 10th grade level of educational attainment. Such enrollees can rarely find a 
place in postsecondary institutions which ususally have some form of restriction on 
entering skill training programs even where. there is a policy of open admissions. 

Federal manpower programs have made it possible for many disadvantaged adults 
to participate in skill training. In many cases they have provided the access for 
many of these individuals into postsecondary institutions. Many of the skill training 
programs provided by the Federal manpower agencies and postsecondary institutions are 
designed for entry level jobs and often overlap. 

Several manpower programs, notably Job Corps and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
offer s kin training to the high school age group normally served by secondary 
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vocational programs. However, these manpower programs account for only two percent 
of the secondary school-aged students enrolled in skill training. There are sever al 
reasons why these programs continue to exist despite the expansion of secondary 
vocational education programs in the last five years. In the first place, secondary 
vocational programs Cannot serve those who have dropped out of school and for 
psychological reasons it is u n l ik ely that the&e former students will return to the 
same environment. Secondly, the dropout frequently needs stipends, remedial edu- 
cation, and other services not generally available in the secondary schools . 

The two manpower programs for youths usually offer the same occupational 
skills which are available in the better public secondary programs, altho ugh they 
offer considerably more service in terms of guidance, remedial education, placement 
and job coac h i ng . Thus, while there is some overlap in occupational program offerings 

for youth, these programs appear to serve different target populations. 

These data suggest some overlap in occupational offerings between 

educational institutions and the manpower agencies. However, in most cases the 
schools currently do not have the broad range of services required to keep this 
population in skill training programs until they acquire marketable skills. 

In spite of the large number of manpower agencies operating programs in the 
cities, there are large numbers of students, even in Federal manpower programs, 
who are not receiving skill training even with expanded, enrollments in skill 
training programs over the past few years. 

Students taking skill tr aining comprised over 40 percent of the enrollment s 
in institutions providing occupational programs, although some of those at the 
secondary level may not be prepared for employment because they do not 
■ receive • sufficient exposure to vocational education to acquire marketable skills. 
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Moreover, national data suggest that about 30$ of high school students are 
college-hound, i.e., in academic programs. Many of these students will not enter 
college or will drop out before completion without specific occupational s kills . 
Another 30$ are in a general curriculum. Many students, therefore, are leaving 
school without the training necessary to enter better paid, skill entry level jobs. 

Since the unemployment rate for out of school youth in our nation’s cities ex- 
ceeds 25 $ in many cases, the fact that only about 9$ of 16-18 year old out of school 
youth are enrolled in NYC Hand Job Corps programs in these cities shows that large 
numbers of those under 18 who are out of school are not being served. This is 
supported by the fact that the NYC II program reported the longest waiting list for 
applicants of any Federal manpower program. 

These data suggest that gaps in services exist and may be substantial. For the 
out-of-school groups, a marked expansion of skill training is needed and for teenagers 
with their extremely high unemployment rate, and their lack of work experience, the 
shortage of training opportunities is particularly critical. 

In assessing services to racial groups, we find the three major types of agencies 
(secondary, postsecondary, and Federal manpower) all serving substantial numbers of 
Blacks as well as whites. As Figure 4 indicates, whites and Blacks are equally 
represented in the secondary vocational programs. 

As Bar One in this figure shows, about 33$ of 16-18 year olds in these cities 
are Black. Bars two and three indicate, by contrast, that 4 4$ of the enrollments in 
secondary vocational programs are Black, but 60$ of the enrollees in Federal manpower 
skill training programs are Black. 
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Figure 4, Percent distribution by race of the 16-18 year old population in the city, 
in secondary vocational, and in Federal manpower NYC II and Job Corps programs. 
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For the population to be served by postsecondary programs (those 19-44 years 
of age) the same pattern is observed when comparing enrollments of various racial 
groups in skill training programs to their proportion in the city's population, 
(see Figure 5. ) 



Figure 5 
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Figure 5. Percent distribution by race of the 19-44 year old population in the city, 
in postsecondary institutions and Federal manpower programs. 
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In the twenty cities studied, these enrollment percentages by race indicate that 
efforts have been made to enroll minority groups in all three programs. The belief 
that manpower programs are for Blacks only, and that postsecondary skill training 
programs are for whites is not true in the 20 cities surveyed. While postsecondary 
programs serve a larger proportion of the cities’ white skill training enrollees than 
Blacks it is also true that more of the Blacks taking skill training in these cities 
are in postsecondary programs than are in Federal manpower programs . 

For these 20 cities, the data suggest that vocational and occupational programs 
enroll all population groups. However, to some extent, the different groups tend 
to concentrate in different institutions. With few exceptions the secondary vo- 
cational programs served equal numbers of blacks and whites while very small 
proportions of both groups are served in Federal manpower programs for youth. 

For the adults enrolled in preparatory institutional vocational programs, however 9 
blacks tended to be enrolled in both types of institutions eoualjjr while whites 
were overwhelmingly concentrated in post secondary institutions . 

The data indicate that in many cities large numbers of students were not only 
enrolled in skill training programs offered by more than one institution but that much 
of this training occurred in occupations for which there already existed a surplus 
of workers. This varied from city to city but in some communities this appeared to 
create a situation in which public skill training programs were preparing substantially 
more workers than required by the local labor market. 

Some of this may be due to student or administrator preferences. However, where 
the training is provided in low skill occupations or in occupations for which there 
is already a surplus of workers, it clearly operates against the best interest of the 
student. 
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Duplications exist in many cities in the occupations for which skill tr^-in-inp- 
is offered and occurs frequently in those occupations for which there is a surp lus 
of workers indicating a need for improved coordination between programs and better 
planning in relation to the labor market. It appears that efforts in this direction 
will require training services for program administrators and the provision of 
technical assistance. 
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Chapter 1 - INTRODUCTION 



Background and Purpose 

In 1968, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education was 
charged by Congress with reviewing the duplication occurring in the 
cation's publicly funded skill training programs. To understand the need 
for this assessment, the history and development of various types of 
occupational training programs currently available in the nation's cities 
will be briefly reviewed. 

Until the early 1960's, Federally funded vocational education consisted 
primarily of agriculture, trades and industry, and home economics programs 
in secondary schools. Distributive education and health and technical 
programs were also provided, but enrollment in the latter were negligible 
when compared to the other curricula. Office programs were not included 
until passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963* 

By the early 1960's it was generally felt that much of the nation's 
poverty was linked to unemployment resulting from a lack of education and 
work-related skills. The elimination of poverty through employment -oriented 
training thus became a national priority, and Congress established the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (0E0) to chart new programs for serving the poor. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity initiated a series of experimental programs, many 
of which later included their own skill training components. 

Subsequently, all 0E0 programs in the skill-training area were transferred 
to the Departments of Labor and Health., Education, and Welfare, which 
since 1962, had been operating training programs under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. These Federal manpower training programs now include the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) , the Work Incentive Program (WIN), and, since the late 1960's, 
the National Alliance of Businessmen's JOBS Program (NAB-JOBS) . 
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While some changes in Federal support for vocational education were 
initiated under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 placed even further emphasis upon programs and services for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. The Amendments also stressed the 
need for more postsecondary programs. 

As a result of all these developments, a wide variety of separate programs, 
each involving some form of skill training, was created. This, in turn, 
created a concern about duplication in the form of excessive administrative 
costs, redundant facilities, the creation of a surplus of trained workers 
in particular occupations, or a duplication of services for one group at the 
expense of another. 





The National Planning Association's examination and indexing of skill 
training programs was limited to those agencies whose programs provided 
training for entry-level jobs, and whose funds came primarily from the 
civilian public sector. These include programs carried out by (1) public 
postsecondary institutions, e.g., community and junior colleges, four-year 
colleges and branches, vocational and technical institutes and centers, and 
area vocational schools; (2) public secondary institutions, e;g., vocational 
Vi-igVi schools or centers, comprehensive high schools and area vocational schools; 
and (3) Federal manpower institutional programs, e.g.. Manpower Development 
and Training Act programs. Job Corps, Concentrated Employment Program, Work 
Incentive program. Neighborhood Youth Corps II, and special manpower programs 
and skill centers. 1/ 

^ Appendix II contains a glossary and a description of each of the major skill 
training programs. 
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Prior to defining NPA's approach to the problem and the methods 
employed in this study, it should be noted that while the various publicly 
funded programs examined possess some common elements, significant legis- 
lative differences exist, particularly with respect to the target popula- 
tions served. Manpower Development and Training Act programs, for example, 
were designed primarily for initial training or skill-upgrading services 
for the adult (over 18) unemployed, while the IIYC was designed primarily 
for out of school youth (l6 to 22 years old). The Job Corps was designed 
for youth l4 years of age and over, while the CEP and the Model Cities 
Program were designed for persons living in a specific poverty area. The 
WIN program is designed for individuals on welfare. 

Public school vocational education programs at the secondary level, on 
the other hand, require that students be enrolled as full-time high school 
students even though they may be employed part-time in a cooperative or 
work-study program. 

The majority of the postsecondary institutions surveyed had some form of open 
admissions. Only a few actually required high school graduation. 

Although those with open admission did not require high school graduation, 
there were a number of other factors what were used as criteria for admission. 

For example, many institutions used grades or past performance as criteria 
for admission into particular courses and therefore into the institution. 

Others required students to complete a GED before completing their programs. 

Some used aptitude or interest tests for placement of students . Economics 
often played an important part in admission where there were tuition or 
other charges. While financial aids were usually available in limited amounts, 
there were usually not enough for all who needed it. Only a very few of the 
postsecondary institutions surveyed attempted to serve all who could benefit 
from additional education and training. 
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Two major kinds of information were collected in this study: (l) 
quantitative data obtained directly from project and program reports,* 
statistics gathered at the Federal, regional, and local levels; and data 
from the 1970 Census reports; and (2) qualitative information derived from 
open discussions between NBA. staff and program people at the local level. 

This data was summarized for each program in each city, and included 
enrollments, enrollee characteristics, and occupational offerings. Data 
were then totaled to provide a profile of public skill training for the entire 
t cit y» Data in the city profile concerning target groups enro lle d in s ki 1 1 
training programs were then analyzed to determine the number of public 
institutions providing similar kinds of training, and whether or not such training 
was being provided for similar target groups by public programs. This volume 
summarizes the data from the 20 cities which are reported separately in 
Volume H. 

Scope of the Study 



In all 20 cities, data are provided on institutional, preparatory 
skill program enrollments by type of institution (secondary, postsecondary, 
and Federal manpower). Manpower programs refer to those institutional 
training programs sponsored by the Departments of labor and Health, Education andWelfare 
Although some data on enrollments for on-the-job training and adult 
vocational programs were collected in the course of the field interviews, 
this data was not included in the analyses of duplication and gaps since these programs 
are either not institutional training or are not preparatory programs. 
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The 20 cities included in the study are: 



Allentown, %• 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, 111. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Port Worth, Texas 
Hartford, Conn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 



Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

New Orleans, la. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilmington, Del. 



Details on city selction will be found in the Appendix to this report. 

Data were collected at the following institutions, and summarized across 
the 20 cities : 



- 20 secondary school systems; 

- 37 postsecondary institutions; 

14 public vocational adult programs; 

• 15 MDTA programs; 

- 14 CEP programs; 

- 15 WIN programs; 

- 14 NYC II programs; 

- 6 OIC or other Department of labor supported programs; 

- 2 Job Corps; 

- 42 on-the-job training programs. 

To develop public skill program summaries for city program profiles 
(see Volume II ), NBA. used the U.S. Office of Education Program Codes. 2/ 
For purposes of this summary, seven general occupational categories were 
employed: 



2/ Vocational Education and Occupations . U.S. Office of Education Report, 
OE^BOOiL, July, 1$69. * 



00 

MU 
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C 



O 



o 



ERIC 



a. Agricultural • 

b. Office Occupations 

c. Distributive Education 

d. Health Occupations Education 

e. Home Economics (gainful) 

f . Technical Education 

g. Trades and Industry Occupations 

Detailed data on specific occupational offerings are included in the 
Appendix tables in Volume II. While precise quantitative descriptions of 
enrollments , racial characteristics and occupational offerings were obtained 
to the extent possible, it is clear from NPA's field investigations that 
the exact magnitude of some of these data t.re in question. 

In almost all cases enrollment data were available from reports and other 
documents prepared by the various institutions as were data on program offerings. 
Ifeny institutions, however, have not adopted consistent definitions of courses, 
or programs, or collected data on the racial composition of their students. 

In many cases, NBA. staff requested data which had. never been summarized in the 
format required. For example, much of the information on enrollee racial 
characteristics came from estimates of agaicy directors and not from actual 
head counts. For some programs, occupational enrollments are not reported 
by Office of Education Program Codes. The data analyzed, however, provide 
information on the similarities and differences between the various programs 
and cities included in the study. Wherever possible, the data were checked 
against other sources and discrepancies noted and analyzed. 
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CHAPTER 2 - DESCRIPTION OF PUBLIC SKILL TRAINING IN THE 20 CITIES 



Status of Public Skill Training 

This section summarizes total public enrollments and differences in 
enrollments by public institutions providing the training, and discusses 
occupational emphases evident in the enrollments , supportive services, and 
population groups served in the 20 cities. Efforts have also been made to 
explain similarities and differences between cities and programs by examining 
information on the characteristics of the cities and, where available, on 
institutional factors . 

For the 20 cities included in the study, almost one million students were 
enrolled in those public institutions surveyed. Of this, over 390>000 trainees 
(or just over 40 percent) were enrolled in public preparatory institutional 
skill training programs (see Table 1 ) # 

In each of the three types of institutions surveyed (publicly funded 
secondary, postsecondary, and Federal manpower) some 40 percent of the 
students were found to be enrolled in skill training programs. Although 
Federal manpower programs are frequently considered as mainly skill 
training, many enrollees are carried by the Federal manpower agency 
because of other services provided them (e.g. day care, health care, counseling, 
remedial education, etc.). Due to differences in program objectives, manpower 
programs differ significantly among themselves in this regard. Nearly all of 
the MDTA and New Careers enrollees are in skill training, while about 
one-half of those enrolled in the NIC II program, and only about one-quarter 
of the WINi CEF and OIC enrollees, are actually participating in skill 
training. 

Postsecondary and high school programs together account for nearly 90 percent 
of the public, skill training in the 20 cities surveyed, with over 



Table 1 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND NUMBER ENROLLED IN SKILL TRAINING IN PUBLICLY 
FUNDED PREPARATORY INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS IN 20 CITIES 



Program 


Total Number 
of Students 


Number of Students 
Enrolled in Public 
Skill Trainingi/ 


% Public Pro- 
gram Enrollees 
in Skill Training 


Public Secondary 


607,514 


253,820 


41.8 


Public Postsecondary 


205,292 


96,996 


47.2 


Federal Manpower 


106,472 


2/ 

43,763 


41.2 


MDTA 


18,011 


16,538 


91.8 


CEP 


35TOBI 


8,171 


23.3 


WIN 


32,722 


10,422 1 


32.2 


NYC II 3/ 


8 , Cco 


3.761 


46. ii 


OIC 


9,379 


2,943 


31.4 


Other 


3,193 


TT§o3 


59TB 


Total 


919,278 


394,579 


41.2 



1 / 126,524 adult program enrollees were not included in our tabulations since 
they are in courses, not programs, and are not in preparatory vocational 
training. An additional 20,383 enrollees of on-the-job training programs 
have also been excluded. 

2 / About 9,243 of the 44,000 Federal manpower enrollees were receiving 
their skill training in publicly run secondary or postsecondary 
institutions and are included in the .figures reported by both institutions. 

3/ Data for Chicago and Rochester totaling 1,500 students are not reported 
aue to lack of information on skill training enrollments. 

Note: Public postsecondary institutions which' do not provide skill training 

were not surveyed and enrollments in these schools are not included. 
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60 percent of all skill training enrollments occurring in secondary schools. 
The postsecondary level accounts for almost 25 percent of the skill 
training, primarily in junior and community colleges. Institutional Federal 
manpower programs account for about 10 percent of the total (see Table 2). 

While the schools and technical institutes were, for the most part, 
occupationally oriented, generalizations could not be made about community and 
junior colleges. NPA found many community and junior colleges with strong 
occupational programs in addition to traditional transfer or academic programs 
In other cities, the community and junior colleges offered little or no 
vocational training. The distinction seemed to be in the role 
chosen by the institution. If the institution was community oriented 



it usually offered occuptional program. If it was viewed primarily as a 

Junior college or transfer institution, there would be a limited number or 
total absence of occupational training programs. 



Historically, junior coll%es have developed primarily in the cities. Most 
were transfer oriented until recently when more of an emphasis was placed on 
occupational programs. In several cities, the community college had been selected 
as a primary resource for postsecondary education, both transfer and occupational. 

NPA found very few city technical institutes and area schools. This is 
partially explained by the decision to use the junior college or community 



college as a vehicle for postsecondary occupational training (see above). In 
addition, area schools were intended to serve primarily rural areas where small 
scattered institutions could not individually offer a wide range of occupational 



programs . 



The small number of teehnical institutes and area sehools in the cities 
surveyed, and the greater incidence of junior and community colleges serving 
the postsecondary skill training needs of these communities, explains • 
the distribution of postsecondary skill training enrollments reported by 
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Table 2 

FERCEMT DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLMENTS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONAL SKILL 

TRAINING BT PROGRAM 



Program 


Percent or Total 


Percent Dy- 


Skill Training Enrollment 


Institution 


Secondary 


64.3# 


100.0# 

98.4 

1.6 


Public School Systems 
Other Public Schools 




Posts econdary 


24.6 ' 


100.0 


Community Colleges and 


Junior Colleges 
Technical Institutes, Area 




71.3 


Schools, and Regional 
Centers 




25.9 


Other (Public school post- 




secondary, hospitals, 
two-year programs at 






four-year institutions) 




2.7 


Federal manpower Classroom 
MDTA 


11.1 


100.0 


CEP 
WIN 
NYC II 
OIC 
Other 




37.7 

18.7 

23.8 
8.6 
6.7 
4.4 


Total 


100.0 





Note: Totals do not always equal 100 because of rounding . 



1/ Excludes all adult and OJT program enrollments 



f 
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the different types of institutions in 'fable 2. 

The postsecondary figures include a number of Federal manpower program 
enrollees who have been placed in public institutions for training. If the 
20 percent of the Federal manpower enrollees trained in publicly administered 
secondary and postsecondary institutions ara excluded from Federal manpower 
totals, the manpower program portion of trainees in the 20 cities decreases to 
about 9 percent. In addition, over one-third of the manpower students receiving 
occupational preparation are trained at Shill Centers funded by the Federal govern- 
ment and run under public auspices, less than 20 percent of manpower program 

enrollees in skill training are trained by the manpower agency itself and only 
about 10$ in proprietary schools. 

Table 3 illustrates the variation between cities as to the percentages 
of Public skill training enrollments in secondary, postseeondary and Federal 
manpower programs. As is seen from this table, the proportion of occupational 
enrollments in postsecondary programs ranges from over 50 percent in Sacramento 
to less than 5- percent in Boston. While an average of only 11 percent of public 
skill training enrollees in the 20 cities are found in the manpower programs, 

this figure ranges from around 40 percent in Boston and Washington to about 

5 percent in Chicago and Detroit, 

* • ■ * 

Occupational Emphas is of Various Public Skill Training Programs 
Although there are a number of factors determining the occupations in 
which an institution offers training (including, student preferences, availability 
of teachers, and relative costs of different occupational offerings), concen- 
trations of enrollees in various occupational offerings are indicative of 
institutional emphases, and of how institutions resolve the often conflicting 
demands made upon limited resources. 



29 
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Table 3 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONAL SKILL 
TRAINING BY PROGRAM FOR EACH CITY 
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City 


Total 


Public Secondary 
Schools 


Public 

Postsecondary 


Federal 

Manpower 

t • 


Allentown 


100.0^ 


64.83 


29.0 3 


6.2 i 


Birraingnara 


100.0 


30.1 


46.4 I 


13.5 


Boston 


100.0 


55.6 


_ 3.9 


40.5 


Charlotte 


100.0 


55.7 


34.1 


10.2 


Chicago 


100.0 


5275 


12.5 ' 


5.0 


Denver 


100.0 


J— 1 


“ 28.6 • 


28.3 


Detroit 


ioo.o 


56.2 


7.8 


4.0 


Fort Worth 


IOO.O 


yO . 6 


33.9 


9.3 


Hartford 


100.0 


04.3 


14.6 


21.1 


Jacksonville 


100.0 


78.1 


12.9 


9.0 


Kansas City 


100.0 


25.2 


47.4 


26.9 


Los Angeles 


1C0.0 


4577 


_ 43.5 __ 


10.8 


Memphis 


ioo.o 


50.1 


§579 


13.0 


New Orleans 


100.0 


55.4 


27.4 


17.2 


Portland 


100.0 


35.9 


4577 


17.4 


Rochester 


100.0 


48.6 


37.0 


14.4 


Sacramento 


1C0.0 


38.9 


54.2 


6,9 


Toledo 


100.0 


— 


lfo.6 


9.9 


Washington, DC 


100.0 


24.7 


33.9 


p 4i74 


Wilmington 


100.0 


66.0 


8.3 


25.7 


Total 


100.0 


64.3 


24.6 


.. 11.1 
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? 


p Occupational Area 


Total 


Public 

Secondary 

Schools 




Public 

post- 

Secondary 


Federal ^ 

.Manpower 'ji 


; | . 

ii Office Occupations 


100.0 


61 % 


3 


i 

12 % 


7% ' Si 


£ 

h ; Distributive Education 


100.0 


59 % • 


3 


18% 


i 

3% i 


1 Home Economics (gainful) 


100.0 


59 % 


3 


14% 


— 4 

7 % ‘ ;3 


| • 

1 Health Occupations 


100.0 


15 % 


6 


7% 


' 3 

18% ’ 


K 

■ 

$ • Technical Education 


100.0 


2% 


9 


'4% 


A 

■ 4% ' 1 


Pi Trades and Industry 


100.0 


66 % 


2 


5 % 


VO 


; 1 • . . • 

Agriculture 


100.0 


7H 


1 


17% 


‘ 9% ' 3 


vJc- ■ : ' 


• 


* • 

•• 






\ ' i 


1 TOTAL 


10 C % 


* 62 # 
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their enroUees in these areas . Table 5 shows that all institutions concen- 
trate enrollments in office and trades and industry programs, while postsec- 
ondary institutions also emphasize technical programs. All other occupational 

- \ 

areas received only slight attention. 

Table 5 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLIMENTS BY OCCUPATIONAL 



OFFERING WITHIN EACH TYPE OF PROGRAM 




Occupational Area 


Total 


Public 

Secondary Schools 


Public Post- 
secondary Schools 


Federal 

Manpower 


Office Occupations 


40# 


43# 


37# 


45# 


Distributive Education 


7 


7 


7 


3 


Home Economics (gainful) 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Health Occupations 


5 


1 


9 


9 


Technical Education 


7 


3 


17 


3 


Trades and Industry 


37 


42 


2 5 


36 


Agriculture 


0.8 


1 


0.5 


1 


Totall/ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 / Totals may not add to 100.0# due to rounding. 



In terms of numbers of enrollees , Federal manpower training programs are 
training fewer people in all of these occupational areas than are the secondary 
and postsecondary schools. 

Even in cases where Federal manpower programs and secondary and postsecon- 
dary institutions offer similar types of programs, the manpower and secondary 
programs are likely to be offered at a lower skill level. Within the 
health- field, for- example, the "bulk: of post secondary programs is geared 
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to medical and dental technicians. Associate Degree nurses, and LRls. 

At the same time , the Federal manpower and secondary programs in this 
category are geared to medical assistants, LHfe, nurses* aides, and orderlies. 

A considerable difference also exists between cities when one examines 
training for each occupational area. A detailed breakdown of occupational 
emphases by city is found in Table 6. As can be seen from this table. Trades 
and Industry programs consistently account for about 20 to 50 percent of 
enrollees, with Jacksonville and Los Angeles registering about 50 percent 
and Portland and Hartford below 20 percent. Most Trades and Industry enroll- 
ments occurred in such areas as auto mechanic, machinist, and sheet metal 
trades, while construction trades represented less than one-fifth of enroll- 
ments and service occupations less than one-tenth. Boston, Wilmington, and 
Detroit report over half of their enrollees in office occupations programs, 
although sometimes this is the result of double counting. In Birmingham, 
Memphis, and Toledo, only about 20 percent of total enrollment is in these 
programs. 

Enrollments in Distributive Education, Health, and Technical programs 
also show a wide variation among cities. Hartford, Kansas City, and Los 
Angeles report less than 5 percent of enrollments in distributive programs, 
while Toledo reports over 15 percent. Several cities report at least one 
in ten occupation enrollments to be in the health fields, while several other 
major cities report only one in twenty to be so classified. 
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' Table 6 



PERCENT OP STUDENTS ENROLLED IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONAL AREAS BI CITY 



Occupational Area 



City 


Total 


Agriculture 


Distributive 

Education 


Health Occ. 


Office Occ. 


Home Economics 
(Gainful) 


Technical 

Education 


Trade & 
•Industrial 


Allentown 


100.0 


2.0 


6 


5 


28 


0 


12 


47 


Birmingham 


100.0 


0.5 


11 


17 ’ 


21 


0.7 


15 


35 


Boston 


100.0 


0.5 


11 


3 


53 


1.0 


5 


2?" 


Charlotte 


100.0 


2.0 


8 


8 


“ 35 “ 


12.0 


10 


23 


Chicago 


100.0 


VC 


5 


2 




O 

CO 


2 


35 


Denver 


100.0 


0.8 


9 


13 


30 


8.0 


14 


26 


Detroit 


100.0 


•Kr 


9 


3 


53 


3.0 


b 


28 


Ft. Worth 


100.0 


0 


9 


8 


36 


3.0 


— 5 “ 




Hartford 


100.0 


0 


4 


7 


31 


0 


40 


18 


Jacksonville 


100.0 


1.0 


10 


3 


31 


0 




50 


Kansas City 


1C0.0 


0.7 


1 


11 




3.0 




33 


Los Angeles 


100.0 


2.0 


3 


5 


33 


0.6 


5 


52 


Memphis 


100.0 


0.2 


n 


8 


24 


6.0 


9 


4? 


New Orleans 


100.0 


2.0 


12 


4 


“ 35 " 


0.7 


r 0 


44" 


Portland 


100.0 


2.0 


8 


10 


37 


0.9 


23 


19 


Rochester 


100.0 


0 


9 


9 


CO 

st 


0 


9 


25 


Sacramento 


100.0 


0.1 


11 


5 


45 


2.0 


16 


20 


Toledo 


100.0 


2.0 


16 


6 


20 


2.0 


33 


22 


Washington 


100.0 


0.3 


5 


9 


37 


2.0 


11 


36 


Wilmington 


100.0 


0 


5 


4 


53 


4.0 


7 


28 


y 

Total 


100.0 


0.8 


7 


5 


40 


4 


7 


_2Z_ 



l/ Totals may not add to 100 . 0 $ due to rounding. 
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Other Services Available In Public Sirin Trailing Progra*"* 1 
In addition to skill training, most institutions also offer a range of 
additional services. Before discussing the services themselves it is 
important to recognize that there is a difference in philosophy between 

the federal manpower programs and the educational institutions concerning 
those services offered in addition to skill training. This stems in large 
part from the fact that the primary purpose of the educational institutions 
is to offer training, career or academic, while the primary purpose of the 
.Federal manpower programs is to make a person employable. The latter 
purpose may or may not involve skill training, depending on the partic ular 
programandthe individual's skill level or "job "readiness" when he enters 
a program. Therefore, while the educational institutions view all other 
services as adjunct to or supportive of skill, training, the manpower programs 
view skill training as just one of a range of services which may or nay not 
be necessary to make a person employable. This difference in approach may 
help to explain the greater availability of some services in the manpower 
programs when compared with the educational institutions . 



Some people entering a Federal manpower program may be sufficiently skilled 
for direct job placement. In this case the role of the manpower program 
might be restricted to. counseling and arranging job interviews. Another 
person might be placed in an on-the-job training situation, where he would - 
learn a skill under close supervision at the same time working and receiving 
wages for his work. Other persons might require more intensive training 
before they could be placed in a job situation, such as that offered in a 
classroom or institutional setting. * 
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Many studies have shown, however, that it is not so much the lack of 
skills of the disadvantaged which make them unemployable, but rather a host 
of other problems, language difficulties, lack of child care arrangements 



dental work) and lack of orientation to the world of work. The latter which is 
often the result of being outside of the mainstream of our society means' 
not knowing such things as how to fill out a Job application or the necessity 
of showing up for a Job on time, or calling in when late or sick, or knowing 
how and when to discuss Job problems with a supervisor. 

Most Federal manpower programs, therefore, provide directly or through 
referral, a whole package of services including counseling, legal aid, 
transportation, child care, and medical exams, as well as skill training. 



were being paid for) by various Federal manpower training programs generally 
received a wider range of services than regular students. 

While secondary schools normally reported the existence of guidance, 
counseling, and placement programs, only two offered special medical care 
services. Six schools included courses in English as a Second language, and 
about one -half reported programs in remedial education. 

Significant differences also exist between cities when one examines 
the availability of these services (see Table 7). NPA*s total sample 
included 167 institutions providing in-house vocational guidance and counseling 
services, almost all including a placement component. About 50 percent of the 
programs provided remedial education, and less than one-fifth included medical 




for small children, minor medical problems, (i.e., need for eyeglasses or 



O 



In some cities, postsecondary institutions also’ provided some of 
these services. However, postsecondary enrollees who had been referred (and 




care or legal aid services 




Table 7 
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NUMBER OP PUBLIC HtOGRAMS PROVIDING OTHER SERVICES BY CITY 



CITY 


Total Number 
of Agencies 


Vocational 

Guidance 


Counseling 


Remedial Education 


English as a 
Second language 


Legal Aid 


Child Day Care 


Transportation 


Health Service 


Job Development 
and Placement 


Allentown 


6 


4 


5 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


1 


5 


Birmingham 


12 


1 


8 


6 


0 


2 


3 


6 


4 


8 


Boston 


7 


5 


7 


5 


0 


0 


2 


3 


4 


7 


Charlotte 


7 


7 


7 


5 


1 


3 


4 


5 


3 


7 


Chicago 


15 


14 


15 


12 


10 


9 


8 


6 


6 


15 


Denver 


7 


3 


7 


4 


2 


4 


4 


3 


5 


7 


Detroit 


9 


• 9 

* 




7 


4 


6 


i 


6 


5 


9 


Fort Worth 


5 


' 5 


5 


4 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


Hartford 


9 


6 


9 


6 


2 


0 


2 


5 


4 


9 


Jacksonville 


7 


1 


7 


6 


0 


2 


4 


4 


4 


7 


Kansas City 


8 


2 


8 


6 


0 


1 


4 


7 


7 


8 


Los Angeles 


11 


11 


11 


10 


11 


8 


7 


5 


7 


9 


Memphis 


6 


5 


6 


5 


2 


3 


3 


5 


1 


6 


New Orleans 


7 


6 


7 


6 


5 


4 


5 


4 


2 


6 


Portland 


10 


6 


10 


8 


1 


1 


6 


7 


6 


9 


Rochester 

* 


9 


7 


9 


8 


6 


4 


2 


5 


6 


7 


'Sacramento 


8 


4 


7 


• 5 


2 


5 


2 


3 


3 


7 


Toledo 


7 


7 


7 


7 


1 


5 


5 


4 


5 


7 


Washington, D.C, 


9 


9 


9 


8 


6 


6 


6 


7 


, 7 


* 

9 


Wilmington 


7 


5 


6 


7 


3 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 




Since the Spanish speaking community frequently requires occupational 
training, institutions were asked if they provided courses in English as a 
Second Ianugage. Only 37 percent reported sponsoring such courses. 

Of additional significance was the fact that only one in 20 
manpower programs provided child day care services as part of theii skill 
training program, although some 40 percent reported day care services to he 
available on a contract basis. 

Pregnancy among unmarried teen age girls has become a serious problem in 
many areas. If these infants remain with their mothers it can 
interfere with the continuation of the mother*s education. In many cases 
arrangements are made with relatives, friends, or private or public agencies 
to care for the child and permit the mother to complete her education. As in 
the case of working mothers, these arrangements frequently prove unsatisfactory 
either because of the cost which may be involved or the unreliability of many 
such accommodations. In Wilmington and Toledo the public secondary school 
systems have responded by providing day care facilities and in Memphis and 
Fort Worth the schools provide referrals to day care services. 

In addition to the services itemized on Table 7, NPA collected data on 
other services which, while just as important as those on Table 7, were not 
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included because they did not lend themselves to aggregation, for example, 

* 

recruitment, and stipends. The service which varied most widely from agency 
to agency and city to city in both intensity and technique was recruitment. 

While some Federal manpower agencies , usually Neighborhood Youth Corps , 
Concentrated Employment Program, and Opportunities Industrialization Center^ 
carried on active recruitment campaigns, using newspaper ads, television 
spots, neighborhood outreach stations and door-to-door canvassing, other 
programs such as the Manpower Development and Training Act, Jobs Optional Program, 
and National Alliance of Businessmen-Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector were generally dependent on the State Employment Service for 
referrals and certification. While occasionally one of these programs could 
take a walk-in and refer him back to the Employment Service for certification, 
this was the exception rather than the rule. The image which Employment 
Service interviewers had of a particular program, therefore, (i.e., "Manpower 
Development and Training Act is a black program, " "National Alliance of 
Businessmen — Job Opportunities in the Business Sector is for white males") 
could exert a considerable influence on the race, age and sex composition 
of a program. A more extensive discussion of this factor is contained in a 
later section of this chapter. All referrals to the Work Incentive Program 
were made by the State Welfare Department and legislation or regulations 
requiring mandatory referral of fathers and youth on public welfare 
in some states (e.g., California) exerted a strong effect on student com- 
position. Other programs, which might under other circumstances have used 
imaginative techniques were doing nothing but screening applicants from 
lengthy waiting lists. 
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Concerning post secondary institutions) most of the recruitment was limited 
to sending counselors to local high schools to give talks to prospective 
students. As far as secondary schools were concerned) there was little recruit- 
ment for vocational programs. On the contrary, in some instances, vocational 
program enrollees in the high schools were the slower students who 
were referred by their counselors. 

Another "service” on which NPA collected data revealing wide variations 
in amount, forms, and purpose . consisted of stipends given to various 
manpower program enrollees for participating in the program. In • on-the- 
3ob training programs this was actually not a stipend, but a wage paid to 
the enrollee by his employer who was partially reimbursed by the manpower pro- 
gram. In some instances, stipends included transportation allowances. 

Work Incentive Program enrollees were given stipends from Welfare which 
included lunch money, transportation, and a certain amount for each child. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II enrollees were also given stipends . Sometimes 
the amounts computed hourly differed for the time spent in education, and the 
time spent in skill training. 

While many program directors claimed that the stipends were inadequate, 
others claimed that the major problem with the system was that enrollees 
could receive their stipends for a number of weeks without showing up; until 
the paper work caught up with them. 

Instead of stipends, postsecondary institutions usually had a financial 
aids program which was generally viewed by program administrators as inadequate 
to the needs. 

Many high schools had a cooperative work study program where students co ul d 
take a vocational program and receive related work experience for which they 
receive wages. 
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These figures (see Table 7) represent services provided by the training 
institution, either in-house, on a contract basis, -or on a referral basis. 

A distinction is drawn between a service provided by the training 
institution or by some agency which has some contractual or other legal 
obligation to provide the service to enrollees as opposed to services provided 
by agencies which serve the general population and to which the training 
institution merely refers enrollees. Where the service is provided in-house 
or by contract it is more likely that the service will be available when needed 
and that the student will receive the service. Referrals, on the other hand, 
mean that the student will be unlikely to receive preference over other 
applicants and with the limited facilities available the service may not be 
provided. In some cases training institutions were legally prohibited from 
providing the service, in-house or on contract, because the service was pro- 
vided by some other public agency. 

i 

In a number of cases administrators of skill training programs interviewed 
in the 20 cities were well satisfied with the service provided on a referral 
basis and in other cases the administrators were strongly critical of such 
arrangements . Some services such as legal aid, clearly can best and most 
cheaply be provided by institutions specifically designed to provide the 
service. But to serve skill training enrollees well such agencies must be 
well funded or give enrollees some special preference. Details, where 
available, on the service and mechanism by which it was provided are discussed 
at greater length in the city reports^ Volume II. 

Populations Served 

Publicly funded skill training programs included in this study differ 
significantly as to racial composition of enrollments. As Table 9 indicates, 
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public secondary school occupational program enrollments in the urban areas 
studied are about equally divided between white and Black students, although 
great variations exist between cities. 

Table 8 

SEX AND RACE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC 
SKILL TRAINING ENROLMENTS BY PROGRAMS 



Program 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Otheri/ 


Secondary 


58.1 i 


4l.<$ 


43.0 i 


CM 

• 


9.8 i 


Postsecondary 


“5573 


43.7 


63.7 


22.6 


13.7 


Federal Manpower- 


”583 ! 


51.5 


21.2 


5175 5 


17.3 


MDTA 


“£$72 1 


51.8 1 


25.3 


56.1 


18.6 


CEP 


"5175 


48.4 


11.6 


68.4 


20.0 


WIN 


“5775 


5275 


2570 


55.0 


! 17.0 


NYC II 


”5175 


48.2 


1572 


62.8 


23.0 


OIC 


“3575 


64.4 1 


2.8 


9575 


oTB 


Other 


“5572 


43.8 


31.1 


5H7o 


10.9 



1/ Includes Spanish-speaking . 



Most enrollees in postsecondary occupational training programs are white, 



while Federal manpower institutional skill training enrollees are predominantly 
Black. Significant differences exist among manpower programs also. The 
Opportunities Industrialization Center program is nearly 100 percent Black while 
only slightly over half of Work Incentive Program enrollees are Black. It is 
interesting to note that there are more Spanish -speaking and "other" minority 
students in the Neighborhood Youth Corps and Concentrated Employment Program 
than there are white students. 

Historically the majority of the public institutions have oriented their 
programs to the b ulk of the population which was predominantly white although 
there has been a great change in this situation in recent years. Civil 
rights legislation has removed most of the legal and most obvious barriers to 
full participation in public programs by minority groups, but the fact remains 
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that in many cities they do not fare well in these institutions. Dropout 
and unemployment figures confirm that minorities do not benefit from public 
programs as much as whites . 

Very few of the secondary institutions surveyed felt that they were 
adequately serving the disadvantaged. Vocational administrators were often 
frustrated with trying to deal with problems generated in prior years of 
schooling or even outside the school. Since most schools had difficulty 
in providing programs for all the students who desired them, it has been 
difficult to develop special programs or provide additional services for 
the disadvantaged. Administrators reported a number of new programs funded 
under recent legislation which were beginning to improve this situation. 

Most of the postsecondary institutions surveyed had flexible entrance require 
ments and programs and services tailored to the needs of disadvantaged individuals. 
However, the demand for education and training is so much greater than 
available spaces, it is much easier and usually cheaper to serve those 
individuals with fewer problems, and these tend to be white. 

Many other factors influence the numbers of different minority groups 
attending a postsecondary institution. Some of these are open admissions, 
availability of remedial education and developmental courses, financial aide 
and other supportive services, reputation of the institution, and in some 
cases, the location of the institution or the programs and the availability 
of transportation. 

Several of the postsecondary institutions surveyed were located in the 
center of the city and were easily accessible by either car or public 
transportation. Others were outside the city with little or no public 
transportation available and accessible only by private automobile. Some 
institutions have found an effective means of avoiding this problem. They 
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simply locate programs wherever there are individuals who want it. Jacksonville 
and Portland were good examples of this. In both cities , the community college 
had a main campus (in Jacks onville , two) but also ran programs all over the 
city in schools or centers. 



By their definition. Federal manpower programs are designed for dis- 
advantaged persons and particularly ethnic minorities. All of the 
manpower programs except the Work Incentive Program use the Manpower Administration’s 
definition of the disadvantaged as a basis for recruitment and enrollment. For 
this purpose a disadvantaged person is defined as one whose family income for the 
past year was below the poverty level, who is currently either unemployed or 
under-employed, .and is either less than a high school graduate, or physically 
or mentally handicapped, or a member of a racial or ethnic minority, or meets 
certain age criteria for various programs (Manpower Development and Training 

Act - under 22, over 44 ; Job Corps - youths aged 14-21; Neighborhood Youth 

» 

Corps - school dropouts 16-22; National Alliance of Businessmen— Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector - under 22, over 44; Concentrated Employment Program - 16 
and over, also must reside within target area). The National Allian ce of 
Businessmen— Job Opportunities in the Business Sector's definition of the term 
"disadvantaged" differs from the official one of the Department of La bor in 
that they use a "subject to special obstacles to employment" rather than 
"member of a minority group." 

The Work Incentive program provides that if determined appropriate by 
state officials, any adult (or youth over the age of 16 not in school) is 
required to participate in a work and training project or face the loss of 



assistance. 
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These criteria explain, in large part, the heavy emphasis of Federal 



manpower programs on ethnic minorities* 

The Employment Service provides recruitment and referral of enrollees 
for Manpower Development and Training Act ("both institutional and 
on-the-job training), Jobs Optional Program, and Neighborhood Youth 
Corps II* They also refer individuals to National Alliance of Businessmen — 

Job Opportunities in the Business Sector and to Concentrated Employment Programs, 
who do their own recruitment* The Concentrated Employment Program is usually 
sponsored by a community action group which generally is the prime recruitor 
of enrollees, Work Incentive Program enrollees are referred by the welfare 
department* 

Remedial education and training are usually provided through subcontracts 
with public and private institutions and agencies, though some provide at 
least some of the services in-house. Thus, a potential enrollee in a 
manpower program might go to the Employment Service seeking work, be referred 
to one of the programs j be processed in by the program, provided with basic 
education in a special class at a public school or community college, and 
trained at a public institution or by a private contractor, and then provided 
placement by the Employment Service, 

The most important factors influencing the characteristics of enrollees in 
these various programs, (secondary, postsecondary and Federal manpower) seem to 
be .the original legislation, program design and Objectives, and historical back- 
ground. Other factors such as location, reputation, and availability of services, 
although important in some cases, do not seem to be decisive influences* 
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Chapter 3 - ANALYSIS OF OVERLAP, DUPLICATIONS AND GAPS 




Aside from the administrative, cost, and organizational problems created 
when more than one institution serves the same population or provides training 
in the same occupations, overlap in program offerings is a major issue when 
more students are graduated with skills in specific occupations than can be 
absorbed by the local labor market. This situation would clearly indicate a 
duplication of effort, operating to the disadvantage of students. 

Due to the limited data available, this study focuses on identifying 
those publicly funded preparatory institutional programs providing training 
for identical occupations, those providing the same supportive services, 
or those serving the same populations, and discusses the degree to which this 
occurs in the 20 cities. — 

Even with the limited information available, it is possible to provide 
some insights into the labor demand and supply relationship. The number of 
job opportunities for dental assistants for a given year might total 100 in 
a given city. This demand might be completely filled by graduates of public 
and private training programs and trained individuals moving into the city. 
However, if there are more dental assistants than there are jobs, this would 
generate a surplus of workers. Even without knowing the numbers of workers 
or jobs involved, it is clear that the justification for publicly funded 
training in surplus occupations is suspect since there are already more trained 




1/ Information concerning the number of workers needed in the local labor 
market by specific occupation is not available, and the supply of workers 
by occupation graduating from private schools was specifically excluded 
under the project contract. 
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workers than there are job opportunities. Data concerning occupations in which 
an oversupply of workers currently exists in the local labor market were 
collected from the local Employment Service. 

Data were also collected from the Employment Service on occupations for 
which there was a shortage of workers in the local labor market, that is, more 
job opportunities than there are trained workers. In this case, the justification 
for publicly funded training in these occupations is less clear since these jobs 
could be filled by workers trained by private sources. However, it should be 
recognized that in such shortage occupations, the failure of public programs 
to provide training means that students desiring training in these occupations 
are denied training, or limited to private sector programs. 

NPA used these shortage and surplus lists as the best available indicator 
of the relationship of skill training programs or courses to the local labor 
market in the city. 

Overlap and Gaps in Public Occupational Offerings 



While there may be overlaps in program offerings among different agencies 
in a given city, these different programs often serve different populations. For 
example, if secretarial courses are only offered by the secondary schools, any- 
one attending a postsecondary institution would not be able to be trained as a 
secretary. In addition, out-of-school youth and adults would also be denied 
training in this area, unless they could afford to purchase it from private 
proprietary schools. Overlapping program offerings at different institutions 
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or agencies often means a greater choice of training opportunities for those 
seeking preparation in a given occupation. Overlaps are of concern when the total 
number of trained workers is greater than the number of jobs available or when 
programs could more efficiently and effectively be offered at fewer institutions 
and still meet individual and local labor market needs. Even if programs operate 
at capacity, have entrance waiting lists, and are able to place all graduates 
in jobs, excess costs may be incurred in the area of program a dmi nistration. 

Gaps in occupational offerings may result in limited occupational 
options for enrollees or in shortages in trained manpower to fill available jobs. 
These gaps may occur because of over-emphasis on some training areas or when 
the total level of funding is insufficient to provide a wide range of skill 
training choices. 

The tables contained in Volume II of this report will indicate what 
programs or courses are overlapped. Some appear to overlap because of the 
very general program or course title given, others were possibly at different 
skill levels. 

The various occupations in the Business and Office area were often 
overlapping. Courses to train clerks, typists, secretaries, accountants, 
bookkeepers, and data processors were often found in secondary, postsecondary, 
and Federal manpower programs . ’ 

Certain health offerings, particularly licensed practical nurse, nurse’s 
aide, and medical and dental assistants, were often found at a number of in- 
stitutions within a city. Other offerings, such as drafting, auto mechanic, 
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welding, auto body and fender, electrical occupations, cosmetology, and food 
service (quantity food occupations) were often found to overlap within a city. 
Many of these overlapping programs contain substantial numbers of 



at more than one type of institution may account for well over 75 percent of 
all students in public skill training programs. In several cities, these 
students accounted for over 60 percent of all occupational students. This 



small number at another. Moreover, all students may be placed in employment 



descriptive and must be compared with local labor market data to see if it is 
significant. 

Availability of identical types of skill training is not necessarily 
undesirable unless (1) institutions are serving the same target population, 

(2) overlapping programs result in a surplus of trained labor relative to the 
local labor market or, (3) such programs add substantially to administrative 
costs. 

The only local labor market information common to most cities was a 
list of shortage and surplus occupations (surplus meaning those occupations 
in which there are more workers than jobs, and shortage meaning the reverse). 

In the 20 cities surveyed, almost seventeen percent of all skill training 
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students. In some cities, students being prepared for those occupations offered 
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is a somewhat misleading observation, however, since duplication may result from 
large numbers being trained in one occupation at one institution and a very 



after graduation. Table 9 indicates the number and percentage of individuals 
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| in each city who are enrolled in overlapped programs. This is primarily 
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Table. 9. 

. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ENROLLEES BEING TRAINED IN OCCUPATIONS 
WHICH ARE OFFERED BY MORE THAN ONE PROGRAM (SECONDARY, POSTSECONDARY, 

AND FEDERAL MANPOWER) IN EACH CITY 



City 


Number Being Trained in 
Occupations Offered by 
More Than One Program 


Percent of Total Enrollees B 
Trained in Occupations Offer 
By More Than One Program 


Allentown 


304 


VO 

4 


Birmingham 


4,929 


64.3 


Boston 


9,591 


58.2 


Charlotte 


3,739 


28.1 


Chicago 


103,594 


82.3 


Denver 


3,458 


42.2 


Detroit 


43,250 


76.0 


Fort Worth 


3,903 


55.1 


Hartford 


2,405 


32.7 


Jacksonville 


7,733 


41.9 


Kansas City 


2,759 


67.1 


Los Angeles 


74,422 


70.4 


Memphis 


6,092 


56.4 


New Orleans 


3,669 


51.2 


Portland 


12,251 


67.3 


Rochester 


5,264 


57.7 


Sacramento 


7,150 


37.3 


Toledo 


2,309 


34.3 


Washington, D.C. 


7,698 


66.5 


Wilmington 


2,172 


43.4 
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enrollees were being prepared for occupations in which there was already a 

surplus of workers. Approximately fifteen percent were training for occupations 

where a shortage of workers existed (see Table 10). In this respect, however, 

the cities differed substantially. Detroit and Los Angeles reported more than 

25 percent of their enrollees to be in surplus occupations, while Jacksonville, 

Chicago, Hartford, and New Orleans had fewer than 5 percent of their enrollees 

* 

in these occupations. On the other hand, over 40 percent of Allentown and 
Birmingham enrollees wer.e being trained in shortage occupations, while in Detroit, 

Fort Worth, Sacramento, and New Orleans less than five percent of enrollees were 
being trained in this category. 

By and large, cities should be training few if any workers for surplus 
occupations and a high proportion for shortage occupations. Three of the 
14 cities for which shortage/surplus data are available fall into this category — 
Chicago, Hartford, and Jacksonville. Detroit, Forth Worth, Los Angeles, and Sacramento 
were found to be training a high proportion for surplus occupations and a 
low proportion for shortages. The number of cities with substantial enrollments 
in occupations which were reported as surplus raises both the question of over- 
supply and duplication. Examination of Table 10 suggests that in some cities 
skill training programs are not adequately related to the local labor market. 

Duplication and Gaps in Services 

To summarize and compare the availability of non-training services in public 
skill training programs, NPA analyzed these services in terms of the total avail- 
ability of such services in the 20 cities. (See Table 11.) 
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Table 10 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SKILL TRAINING ENROLLEES IN TRAINING 
FOR OCCUPATIONS IN SURPLUS AND IN SHORT SUPPLY 1/ 



City 


Number in 
Skill 
Training 
(Total) 


Skill Training Enrollees Who 
Are Enrolled in Training For 
Occupations For Which There 
Is A Surplus of Workers 


Skill Training Enrollees 
Who Are Enrolled in _ 

Training For Occupations F 
Which There Is A 
Shortage of Workers 




Number 


Percent of Total 


Number 


Percent of Total 


Allentown 


3349 


* 


* 


1353 


40.4 


Birmingham 


7584 


* 


* 


3194 


42.1 


Boston 


16646 


2728 


16.4 


2577 


15.5 


Charlotte 


12099 


* 


* 


3591 


29.7 


Chicago 


127989 


1505 


1.2 


26237 


20.5 


Denver 


8 I 87 


* 


* 


1574 


19.2 


Detroit 

t 


56881 


16429 


28.9 


531 


• .9 


Fort Worth 


7083 


1349 


19.0 


176 


2.5 


Hartford. 


7283 


263 


3.6 


1619 


22.2 


Jacksonville 


18462 


868 


4.7 


2383 


12.9 


Kansas City 


4110 


390 


9.5 


345 


8.4 


Los Angeles 


110475 


39486 • 


35.7 


12338 


11.2 


Memphis 


11009 


* 


* 


1298 


11.8 


New Orleans 


7189 


240 


3.3 


284 


4.0 


Portland 


18209 


1541 


8.5 


3476 


19.1 


Rochester 


9129 


1965 


21.5 


1995 


21.9 


Sacramento 


34028 


3411 


10.0 


986 


2.9 


Toledo 


6707 


623 


9.3 


1836 


27.4 


Washington, D.C. 


11572 


* 


* 


2886 


24.9 


Wilmington 


5039 


* 


* 


1660 

1 


32.9 


TOTAL 


482926 


70798 


16.72 


1 70339 


14.57 



1/ Shortage 
* Data not 



and Surplus lists were provided by the local Employment Service, 
available. 
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NUMBER OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING OTHER 
SERVICES BY TYPE OF PROGRAM IN 20 CITIES 







NUMBER 


OF IN! 


STITUTl 


EONS PROVIDING OTHER SERVICES 


PRO 


GRAM 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
AGENCIES 


VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 


§ 

a 

w 

o 

o 


ADULT BASIC OR REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


0 

c 


CHILD DAY CARE 


§ 

H 

g 

EH 


HEALTH SERVICE 


is 

§ I 

S 9 
« E 

CQ PQ 

33 


SECONDARY 
^ ; i 


NUMBER 


25 


13 


24 


7 


9 


3 


4 


12 


4 


19 


PERCENT 


100$ 


52$ 


96$ 


28$ 


M 


12$ 


16$ 


1(8$ 


16$ 


76$ 


POST 

SECONDARY 


NUMBER 


50 


33 


46 


36 


19 


12 


14 


12 


15 


46 


PERCENT 


100$ 


76$ 


92$ 


70$ 


38$ 


24$ 


28$ 


24$ 


30$ 


92$ 


FEDERAL MAN- 
POWER PROGRAU 


NUMBER 


91 


66 


89 


85 


33 


a 


67 


73 


70 


89 


PERCENT 


100$ 


72$ 


98$ 


93$ 


36$ 


67$ 


74$ 


80$ 


77$ 


98$ 



NOTES: For this Table, Community College of Denver, which has its three 

campuses listed separately in Table 1, is carried as a single institution. 
Hartford-A. I. Prince Technical School is listed as both secondary and 
postsecondary in Table 1, is carried as one institution in this table. 
Boston and Rochester— Public School Postsecondary carried; separately 
in Table 1, are combined with Public Schools in this table. 

Los Angeles NYC II project in Watts area carried in Table 1, but 
omitted from Federal manpower program list here since students during FY 
1971 were OJT. 
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Almost all secondary institutions had some form of counseling program. 

The only ones that did not were those that provided skill training to students 
from other secondary schools. Usually, in these cases, it was available in 
the home school of the student. Almost half of the secondary administrators 
we interviewed indicated that vocational guidance was either unavailable 
or inadequate. Only four public secondary school administrators reported 
that health services. were available to their students. The availability of 
emergency medical care such as a school nurse was not considered to constitute 
"health services." In Wilmington, the local administrator reported that an 
extensive health program extending back for a number of years had significantly 
reduced the number of physically handicapped children enrolled. The public 
schools currently employ only a limited number of teachers for the blind 
or partially sighted as the number of children who have this problem has dropped 
so drastically. Many secondary administrators expressed the need for expanded 
health services. 

Four of the secondary school systems had child day care programs to 
take care of those students who had small children and wanted to return to 
school to finish their education and particularly to get skill training. Several 
of the administrators we interviewed felt that this service was needed to fully 
serve the populations that need skill training. 

Transportation was often mentioned as a problem for some post- 
secondary students. Regardless of where the institution was located, some 
individuals had difficulty in obtaining transportation. The primary means 
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of transportation was usually private automobiles and this usually was more 
of a problem for disadvantaged students. In a few cities, such as New 
Orleans and Chicago, good public transportation alleviated this problem. 

In those cities, such as Boston, Allentown, and Memphis, where the post- 
secondary institutions were located outside the city, this was a significant 
problem. 

The large percentage of Federal manpower programs with the various services 
is not surprising since most of them include these services as alternative 
means of assisting the unemployed and underemployed. The least frequent service 
reported by the manpower programs was English as a Second Language, which was 
available in about one-third of the cases and was most frequently reported in those 
cities with large Spanish speaking populations. In Boston, however, with a large 

i 

Spanish speaking population, the Federal manpower programs did not report providing 
this service. Many administrators surveyed indicated that even though such pro- 
grams were available, they were not always satisfactory. This was true of many 
of the other services. Counseling, vocational guidance, and placement which 
were provided by the Employment Service produced the most complaints. Program 
administrators often reported that the services were provided but that they were 
not of the quality, or closely enough related to the program, to effectively 
serve their disadvantaged enrollees. Most of the manpower programs are re- 
quired to use other public agencies for certain of these services. For example, 
Welfare provides child day care for WIN enrollees , the Legal Aid Society normally 
provides legal services for most of the programs, and Adult Basic Education or 
remedial education is usually provided by the public schools or postsecondary 
institutions. 
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As night be expected from the differences in philosophy between the 
educational institutions and the Federal manpower programs discussed earlier 
in this report, we found significant differences in the availability of 
certain services. This is a reflection of the populations served and the fact 
that public education provides these services as supports to their skill 
training programs while Federal manpower programs provide these services along 
with skill training as means of getting the unemployed and underemployed into 
worthwhile employment. 

Duplication and Gaps in Target Populations Served 

Available data on target populations do not permit evaluation of the 
adequacy of the percentage served or the services provided since there is no 
measure of the degree of need for skill training or other services for target 
groups. It is clear, however, that disadvantaged populations will have a greater 
need than the nondisadvantaged since they have fewer options, need greater 
support services, and are more likely to terminate their education at an 
earlier stage. A comparison of the percentages of various target populations 
served by public skill training programs and services provided will reveal 
the relative degrees to which different programs serve those in the greatest 
need. A more detailed discussion of these points is presented in the book. 

Federal Training and Work Programs in the Sixties , by Sar A. Levitan and 
Garth L. Mangum. 

Each of the publicly funded institutions considered in this report 
was created at different times for somewhat different purposes. The fact that they 



1/ Sar A. Levitan and Garth L. Mangum, Federal Training and Work Programs in the 

Sixties, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Ann Arbor, Michigan (1969). 
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all currently provide skill training is one reason why some suspect a serious 
amount of program duplication to exist. However, secondary, postsecondary, 
and Federal manpower skill training programs do not, as currently defined, 
serve the same populations. 

Since high school vocational students must be enrolled at least part- 
time to be eligible for vocational education courses, high school vocational 
programs cannot be considered duplications of Federal manpower programs. Only 
Neighborhood Youth Corps- II and Job Corps programs focus on high school age 
youth, but these programs are limited to out-of-school, disadvantaged youth. 

These two Federal manpower programs served less than two percent of the high 
school age students enrolled in skill training. 

.Those over 18 years of age who are either financially able to attend 
school or are able to find employment and attend school part-time can usually 
locate and enroll in private sector course offerings or public postsecondary 
programs. The unemployed and underemployed, many of whom dropped out of school 
before completing their education are provided very few options. 

Even though many postsecondary institutions have open admissions policies 
and remedial education, the number of individuals desiring training is so great 
that the disadvantaged individual is not served or is served poorly. It was for 
these disadvantaged individuals that the various Federal manpower programs were 
created. In most cases, these populations were not adequately served five to 
ten years ago in secondary programs, most of which had significantly smaller voca- 
tional enrollments at that time. The manpower agencies differ slightly in the 
particular segment of this population which they serve, due largely to particular 
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features of the different pieces of legislation or administrative acts which 
created them. Thus , the Manpower Development Training Act serves the unemployed 
citywide — primarily those over 18 and under 22 or over 44; Neighborhood Youth 
Corps II if they are 16 to 22; Work Incentive Program if they are on welfare; 
and Concentrated Employment Program if they live within defined areas within 
the city. 

This section contains an estimate of the percentages of populations 16 
to 18 and 19 to 44 who were reported enrolled in skill training programs. In 
developing these estimates, it was assumed that the majority of the populations 
served by these programs would fall primarily into the two age groupings. 

Population 

, in City Population Served 

Population Aged 16 to 18, by Race Enrollees in Secondary Vocational Education, 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II, and Job Corps 
Programs, by Race 

Population Aged 19 to 44, by Race Enrollees in Postsecondary and Manpower 

Programs (Neighborhood Youth Corps II and 
Job Corps excluded) , by Race 

These comparisons indicate that high school provides most students with 
their first opportunity for becoming acquainted with, and for gaining, those skills 
required for the world of work. Table 12 suggests that overall vocational enroll- 
ments are over 41 percent of the high school population. This is based on the 
enrollments reported to us and to the Office of Education. However, in examining 
the data we collected from these institutions, we have reason to believe that some 
of the enrollments are course enrollments instead of program enrollments and in- 
volve double counting of many students. In two cities we were able to get data 
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Table 12 m-U 

PERCENT OF SECONDARY STUDENTS ENR0I1ED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY CITY 



City 


Number Enrolled 


Number Enrolled 1 
in Vocational 
Education 


Percent Enrolled 
in Vocational 
Education 


Allentown 


4,919” 


1,095 T 


2273^ 


Birmingham 


l8,4ll 


1,860 


10.1 


Boston 


21,375 


8,579 


40.1 


Charlotte 


17,340 


5,576 


32.2 


Chicago 


135,000 


103,248 

(62,248)* 


76.5 

(46.1)* 


Denver 


22,970 


2,509 


10.9 


Detroit 


60,443 


42,166 


69.8 


Fort Worth 


22,000 


3,274 


14.9 


Hartford 


6,529 


3,238 


49.6 


Jacksonville 


25,433 


14,407 

(8,842)* 


56.6 

(34.8)* 


Kansas City 


18,456 


1,059 


5.7 


Los Angeles 


126,599 


40,422 


32.0 


Memphis 


31,847 


5,232 


16.4 


New Orleans 


19,718 


3,712 


18.8 


Portland 


16 , 694 . 


3,834 


23.0 


Rochester 


18,1469 


3,264 


17.7 


Sacramento 


10,208 


2,643 


25.9 


Toledo 


8,061 


2,452 


30.4 


Washington, D.C. 


19,432 


2,759 


14.2 


Wilmington 


' 3.610 


2.*>91 


69.0 


TOTAL 


607,514 


253,820 


1 41.8 



^•Adjusted enrollments and percents based on examination of school records . 
(For explanation, see text.) 
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on a school-by-school basis and while it was impossible to determine actual 
program enrollments, we were able to adjust some of the enrollments downward 
toward a more realistic figure. The adjusted enrollments for these two cities 
(Chicago and Jacksonville) are indicated on Table 12 along with the reported 
figures. These adjusted enrollments were estimated by examining the individual 
school records to discover which of the offerings appeared to be courses and 
which appeared to be programs. Those that appeared to be courses were adjusted 
by simply halving the enrollment since it was felt that most students in a 
vocational program would be taking at least two courses and would have been 
counted twice. No attempt was made to correct for those students who might 
be taking only one -vocational course (such as typewriting) but were not enrolled 
in a program leading to employment. This information could only be obtained 
from the students and teachers and could not be gathered in this survey. While 
the data necessary to make the adjustments were only available in these two cities, 
we feel that it is a significant problem in many others. Examiniation of the 
very high enrollments in Business and Office offerings in many of the cities leads 
us to believe that this is a significant problem in this area. Drafting and 
Woodworking also raise many of the same questions. 

We should mention that in several cities, particularly Charlotte and 
Toledo, the enrollments are program enrollments and the figures reported reflect 
the actual enrollments in 'vocational programs. Also, officials in many of the 
cities and states are very aware of the problems in reporting and have undertaken 
measures to correct these problems. Florida is currently implementing measures 
to prevent the double counting of enrollments. By using social security numbers 
for each student, they are able to prevent double reporting and counting. 
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It should also be pointed out that in large school systems it is very 
difficult to determine which students are enrolled in programs and which are 
enrolled in courses. Also, the criteria for reporting are not very clear 
at the state or federal level. Many of the local systems surveyed acknowledge 
the problems of reporting but point out that the reports were designed and 
required by the State. The states in turn point out the annual changes in the 
federal reporting requirements and the lack of clear definitions from the federal 
office. Federal officials also expressed an awareness of this problem, but 
indicated a lack of staff and resources to adequately work with the states in 
resolving these issues. 

When we take into account that the enrollments reported probably in 

t • 

many cases involve double counting, the percentage of secondary students in 
vocational education overall is not very high. Consumer and Homemaking, 
which was excluded from this study, would have made the percentages somewhat 
higher, but these programs are not occupationally oriented. 

The 1970 Digest of Educational Statistics — reports that, on the average, 
only 45 percent of secondary students enter college for the first time and only 
half of these complete. This indicates that a much higher percentage of 
secondary students should have the opportunity for participation in skill 
training programs at the secondary level. While a limited number will be able 
to participate in postsecondary programs, the majority of those who drop out 
or graduate without any training will enter the world of work poorly prepared 
to find meaningful employment. 



1/ Digest of Educational Statistics, 1970 , (Washington: U.S. Department of Health 

Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1970). 
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A major purpose of Federal manpower programs serving youth under 18 years 
of age Is to provide skill training for unemployed youth. Most out-of-school 
youth do not have a high school diploma and find It difficult to obtain jobs 
which are not either very low paid or dead-end. Yet as Table 13 Indicates, 
Federal manpower programs suited for out-of-school youth serve only one In 
ten of these youth In the 18 cities for which data are available. The 1970 
Census reported that these cities contained over 50,000 out-of-school youth, 
while less than 5,000 were enrolled In skill training In Neighborhood Youth Corps 
II or Job Corps programs. 

A large variation In the percent of out-of-school youth served by these 

programs Is apparent. Two cities (Washington and Portland) serving more than 

a 'fifth of the out-of-school youth were sites of Job Corps centers. The fourth 
» * 

highest city In terms of percentages served was Los Angeles, which also has a 
Job Corps center. For other cities, the percent of out-of-school youth served 
reflects the size of the Neighborhood Youth Corps II program relative to the 
city’s number of out-of-school youth — from nearly 20 percent in Sacramento to 
less than 2 percent In Allentown, Denver and Jacksonville. 

With the youth unemployment rate running as high as twenty to thirty 
percent in some of these cities, and with an average of only about ten percent 
of out-of-school youth enrolled in Neighborhood Youth Corps II and Job Corps 
programs, there appears to be a serious gap in skill training for youth who 
are out of school. 
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ESTIMATED PERCENT OP OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH IN NYC II 
AND JOB CORPS PROGRAMS BY CITY 



City 


Number out \/ 
of School — 


Number Enrolled in 
Fed, Manpower Prog.' 


Percent of out -of ~ 
school Youth Enrolled 


Allentown 


427 


0 


0.0 


Birmingham 


2,131 


90 


4.2 


Boston 


3,941 


170 


4.3 


Cbstrlottc 


1,895 


113 


5.9 


Chicago 


— 


N.A. ~ 


— 


Denver 


2,145 


37 


1.7 


Detroit 


1,224 


2.6 


17.6 


Fort Worth 


2,769 


189 


6.8 


Hartford 


975 


70 


7.2 


Jacksonville 


3,992 


76 


1.9 


Kansas City 


2,971 


92 


3.1 


Los Angeles 


12,101 


1,604 


13.3 


Memphis 


3,458 


176 


5.1 


New Orleans 


4,445 


246 


5.5 


Portland 


1,667 


412 


24.7 


Rochester 


— 


N.A. 


— 


Sacramento 


498 


111 


22.3 


Toledo 


830 


67 


8.1 


Washington, D.C. 


, 5,155 


1,069 


. 20.7 


Wilmington 


594 


28 


4.7 


TOTAL 


51,224 


4,766 


9.3 



_!/ . Source:. Unpublished 1970 Census data. . 



2/ Chicago and Rochester NYC II data for skill training were not available. 
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Overall public services to the city populations In the 16 to 18 age group 
can be estimated by comparing the public skill training enrollments in Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps II and Job Corps and public secondary programs with the 
population in this age group (see Table 14). On the average, about 35 percent 
of those in this age group receive some kind of skill training. The figure 
is almost 50 percent for Blacks and over 25 percent for whites. Some cities 
which report a high percentage of their 16 to 18 year olds in public secondary 
vocational education programs, such as Detroit and Los Aftgeles, were also cities 
which report a high percentage of their out-of-school youth in Federal manpower 
programs. By contrast, significant gaps in services to this population are 
found in Denver and Kansas City, where less than 10 percent of this age group 
is enrolled in vocational education and under 5 percent of their out-of-school 
youth in Department of Labor programs. This suggests that the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps II and Job Corps programs may not provide alternative options for 
youth in cities where there is a relatively low priority on vocational education 
in the public schools. 

When considering those 19 to 44 years of age, gaps in skill training 
opportunities are estimated by contrasting enrollment figures for public pro- 
grams for those over 18 against populations in this age group in the city. 

Table 14 indicates that for the 20 cities as a whole, 2.7 percent of those 
in the 19 to 44 age group are enrolled in skill training programs. While there 
is no measure of the need for training for this age group, the extremely low 
proportion in training indicates an area where occupational education could re- 
sonably be expected to grow. 
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Table 14 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SELECTED POPULATION GROUPS IN 
SKILL TRAINING IN THE 20 CITIES BY PROGRAM PROVIDING THE TRAINING 



Number and Percent of Number and Percent Number and Percent of 
Program All 16-18 Year-Olds in Of White 16-18 Year- Black 16-18 Year-Olds 





Skill Training 1/ 


Olds in Skill 
Training 2/ 


In Skill Training 


TOTAL ~ 


258,586 


34.3% 


131,645 


26.9% 


"'““122,781 


“5976 r“ 


Secondary 


253,820 


33.8 


129,978 


26.6 


119,755 


48.4 


Federal Man- 
power 


4,766 


0.5 


1,667 


0.3 


3,026 


1.2 


NYC II 


3,781 


0.4 


1,359 


0.3 


2,375 


1.0 


Job Corps 


985 


0.1 


308 


-3/ • 


651 


0.2 



Number and Percent of Number and Percent of Number and Percent of 
Program All 19-44 Year-Olds in White 19-44 Year-Olds Black 19-44 Year-Olds 





Skill Training 1/ 


In Skill Training 2/ 


In Skill Training 


TOTAL 


135,080 


2.7% 


84,417 


2.5% 


45,577 


3.2% 


Postsecondary 


96,134 


1.9 


69,708 


2.1 


21.752 


1.5 


Federal Man- 
. power 


38,946 


0.8 


14,709 


0.4 


23,825 


1.7 


MDTA (Inst ’1) 


16,487 


0.3 


7,122 


0.2 


9,219 


0.6 


CEP 


8,171 


0.2 


2,554 


--1/ 


5,588 


0.4 


WIN 


10,422 


0.2 


4,472 


0.1 


5,726 


0.4 


OIC 


2,943 


0.1 


104 


—3/ 


.2,836 


0.2 


Other 


923* 


—3/ 


467 


. 13 / 


456 


___3/ 



1/ Totals include Orientals, American Indians, etc. 

2/ Includes Spanish sumamed. 

3 / Less than 0.1%. 

* Does not include those programs which did not furnish racial characteristics. 
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Although the 20 cities studied had a much larger white than non-white 
population in the 16 to 18 and 19 to 44 age groups (Washington, D.C., Wilmington, 
New Orleans,- and Detroit being the exceptions), a higher proportion of Blacks 
than whites are enrolled in public skill training programs. 

The public skill training services to target populations defined by age 
can be illustrated by city, by comparing the enrollments in public programs in 
each age category with their numbers in the city. For those between 16 and 18 
years of age, an average of over 34 percent are enrolled in public skill training 
in the twenty cities, but there is a significantly higher proportion of Black 
teenagers in these programs than whites. Hartford, for example, reports 60 per- 
cent of Blacks between 16 and 18 years of age in public skill training but only 

17 percent of the whites in this age group, and in Boston and Detroit the 
• • 

participation rate is 64 percent for Blacks and 17 and 38 percent respectively 
for whites. Only in Charlotte are the participation rates for the two groups 
about the same. 

The degree of participation of either Black or white teenagers in public 
secondary vocational education varies considerably. In Birmingham, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, and Washington, D.C. , less than 20 percent of either group is repre- 
sented in these training programs, while more than one-third of both groups 
are served by these programs in Charlotte, Detroit, and Jacksonville. 

There is considerable variation among cities in the 19 to 44 age group as 
well, although there is a tendency for each racial group to be more equally 
represented in public postsecondary skill training. For example, in Chicago, 

Fort Worth, Kansas City, and Toledo, Blacks and whites are about equally 
represented in public skill training program enrollments. Hartford, a slightly 
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higher proportion of whites than Blacks are served by these programs. The re- 
maining citids tend to show the same pattern in the enrollments of adults as of 
teenagers. They have a larger percent of the city's Black adults in these pro- 
grams than whites, a tendency which probably represents the differential needs of 
these two groups based on the quality of their prior education. 

Different types of programs in these cities serve these two racial groups. 

Of those 16 to 18 years of age in public skill training, the secondary school 
was the agency which typically served nearly all of them. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps II program in Washington, D.C. is unusual in that it serves (as it 
does in Hartford) a larger percent of whites than Blacks in the 16 to 18 year 
old age group. Typically, the Neighborhood Youth Corps II programs serve- less than 
one percent of the white teenagers taking public skill training and 6 to 10 per- 
cent of the Blacks. This is probably a reflection of the higher dropout rate for inner- 
city Black youth who then turn to Neighborhood Youth Corps II for training 
opportunities. 

Greater differences emerge in an analysis of the way postsecondary programs 
serve the two racial groups. Postsecondary skill training programs serve a larger 
proportion of the white students in skill training than of Blacks. For example, 
in Birmingham, 67 percent of the whites enrolled in public skill training took 
their training in local public postsecondary institutions, and only three percent 
enrolled in Federal manpower programs. For Blacks, 44 percent were in the public 
postsecondary schools and 36 percent took their training in Federal manpower 
institutional programs. However, while Federal manpower programs primarily 
serve the city s nonwhite populations, they do not serve as large a percentage 
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of these populations as do public postsecondary institutions. In only four of 
the 20 cities are larger percentages of the city's Blacks taking skill training 
in Federal manpower programs than in public postsecondary institutions . In seven 
of the cities, less than one-third of the Blacks receiving public skill training 
were enrolled in Federal manpower programs. In nine cities, at least as many 
Blacks received skill training in the public postsecondary institutions as in 
manpower programs. 

Those cities tending to have a high percentage of one age group enrolled 
in skill training programs tend also to serve a high proportion of the other age 
group (see Table 15). Los Angeles, Wilmington, and Charlotte rank high in services 
to both age groups. On the other hand, New Orleans and Kansas City serve a small 
percentage of both age groups. In only a few of the 20 cities do the differences 
in ranking suggest that a city has placed a priority on one age group rather than 
smother. Detroit ranks third in the proportion of the 16 to 18 year olds served, 
but last in services to those 19 to 44 years of age. At the other extreme is 
Sacramento, which appears to place a priority on skill training for those over 
19 years of age, ranking third in that' respect and twelfth in the proportion of 
younger students served. California's extensive junior college system may help 
to explain this difference, however, Los Angeles ranks high for both age groups. 

Another way of examining gaps in skill training is in terms of the unemployed. 
Most manpower programs were designed to serve the unemployed and the underemployed, 
and a surrogate for the target populations over 18 years of age needing manpower 
training is. the total number of unemployed in the city. Table 16 compares the 
unemployment rate in each of the 20 cities in 1970, with skill training enrollment 
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Table 1? 




RANKING OP CITIES BY PERCENT OP AGE ©SOUPS IN 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



G 




City 


19-44 Age Group in 
Occupational Education 


* 

16-18 Age Group in 
Occupational Education 


Percent * 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Allentown 


lM 


17 


20^ 


11 


Birmingham 


3.1 


7 


11.3 


17 


Boston 


2.9 


9 


25.5 


8 


Charlotte 


4.81 


4 


42.9 


5 


Chicago 


1.9 


l4 


61.8 


1 


Denver 


1.78 


15 


9.4 


19 


Detroit 


1.2 


20 


51.9 


3 


Port Worth 


1.69 


18 


16.2 


13 


» 

Hartford 


3.° 


8 


41.0 


6 


Jacksonville 


2.1 


13 


48.2 


4 


Kansas City 


1.77 


16 


4.5 


20 


Los Angeles 


4.5 


5 


30.6 


7 


Memphis 


2.4 


12 


14.7 


14 


New Orleans 


1.4 


19 


31.5 


36 


Portland 


5.3 


2 


20.6 


10 


Rochester 


3.4 


6 


23.1 


9 


Sacramento 


4.82 


3 


20.4 


12 


Toledo 


2.6 


10 


12.2 


15 


Washington) D.C 


2.51 


11 


30.2 


18 


Wilmington 


5.5 


1 


60.0 


2 
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Table 16 




RANKING OF CITIES BY PERCENT OF 19-44 POPULATION IN 
SKILL TRAINING IN FISCAL YEAR 1971 AND THE 1970 UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 



City 


Rank Percent of 
Population in 
Skill Training 


Rank Percent 
Unemployed , 


Percent of 
'opulation in 
Skill Train. 


1970 

Unemployment 
Rate U 


Allentown 


17 


19 


1.7% 


2.3 


Birmingham 


7 


10 


3.1 


4.1 


Boston 


9 


7 


2.9 


4.2 


Charlotte 


3 


17 


4.8 


2.9 


Chicago 


14 


14 


1.9 


3.5 


Denver 


15 


16 


1.8 


3.3 


Detroit 


20 


1 


1.2 


6.6 


Fort* Worth 


17 


15 


1.7 


3.4 


Hertford 


8 


7 


3.0 


4.2 


Jacksonville 


13 


20 


2.1 


2.2 


Kansas City 


15 


6 


1.8 


5.1 


Los Angeles 


5 


2 


4.5 


5.8 


Memphis 


12 


13 


2.4 


3.7 


Hew Orleans 


19 


2 


1.4 


5.8 


Portland 


2 


5 


5.3 


5.6 


Rochester 


6 


12 


3.4 


3.8 


Sacramento 


3 


4 


4.8 


5*7 


Toledo 


10 


7 


2.6 


4.2 


Washington, D.C. 


11 


18 


2.5 


2.6 


Wilmington 


1 

4 


11 


5.5 


4.0 



1/ Manpower Report of the President, April, 1971. Table D-8. 
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figures for adults as a percent of the adult population 19 to 44 years of age 
in Fiscal Year 1971. 

Training will not offset unemployment generated by economic conditions 
but even in the worst of times jobs go begging because of the shortage of partic- 
ular types of workers. It is for this need that skill training should be provided 
even in high unemployment areas. Using the data reported on Table 16, a correlation 
was run to determine the relationship between the degree of unemployment in the 20 
cities and community responsiveness in terms of skill training. No significant 
correlation was found to exist, indicating that on an overall basis the 20 cities 
were not responding to unemployment by increasing skill training opportunities. 

A correlation, however, may conceal significant relationships in individual 
cities. In such a case, an examination should be made of the relationship in each 

t 

city. The available data for the 20 cities may be interpreted to indicate that in 
many cities efforts have been made to respond to unemployment through increased 
training efforts. But this is not universally true, and in some cities, the 
population's need for skill training requires added efforts. The long waiting 
lists reported by all manpower program administrators in these cities support this 
view. 

With a few notable exceptions, cities with the higher unemployment rates 
also provided proportionately more skill training to residents indicating some 
degree of responsiveness to local labor market conditions. In the case of the 
exceptions, it may be that a high priority placed on skill training contributed 
to exceptionally low unemployment by providing residents with the skills necessary 
for employment or that a lack of emphasis on skill training handicapped many 
workers in their search for employment and contributed to higher unemployment in 
the community. 
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While the specific identity of the unemployed could not be determined in 
this study, the size and variation in the ratio of those enrolled in Federal man- 
power programs to those unemployed in each city suggests that increased consideration 
to the funding of expanded skill training programs for adults is warranted in 
many communities. 

Gaps have been described so far in terms of age groups, the unemployed, and 
racial groups. It is also instructive to define gaps in public skill training 
programs in reference to the poverty population, as defined in the 1970 Census, 
in these cities. Table 17 shows the relation between the poverty population in 
each of the cities in 1970 and the number of enrollees in public institutional 
preparatory skill training in Fiscal Year 1971. 

This data must be interpreted carefully, since the poverty standard is 
national and does not take into account local conditions. This standard, there- 
fore, may mean different things in different parts of the country. Given these 
qualifications, Table 17 shows the relation between poverty and public skill 
training services in the 20 cities. 

There appears to be no relation between the degree of poverty in a commun- 
ity and the level of public skill training for adults. One might assume that the 
higher the incidence of poverty the greater the need for public skill training and 
the greater effort on the part of the city to provide this service. A correlation 
was run for the relation between the percent of the adult population in poverty 
and the percent of this population in skill training. In this case, as with un- 
employment, no significant relationship exists between the need for public skill 
training as measured by poverty and the efforts made by the 20 cities to meet 
this need. 
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Table 17 

RAKKENG OP CITIES BY APPROXIMATE PERCENT OP POPULATION AGED 18-64 IN POVERTY 
IN 1970 AND IN PUBLIC OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1972 



1 

■ 

City 


Estimate of ; 

PnpnlaMnrt -i r. 


18-64 

PfLvarf-v 1/ 


Estimate of 18-64 
Population in 
Skill Trainintr 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Allentown 


6 . 6 % 


19 


1.0* 


18 


Birmingham 


18.0 


2 


1.8 


8 


Boston 


12.8 


7 


VO 

• 

H 


9 


Charlotte 


11.1 


10 


3.2 


1 


Chicago 


10.3 


15 


1.2 


14 


Denver 


10.9 


12 


1.1 


15 


Detroit 


11.0 


11 


'i 1 


20 


Fort Worth 


10.4 


l4 


1.1 


.15 


Hartftard 


12.7 


8 


* 1.9 


7 


Jacksonville 


13 oO 


5 


1.4 


13 


Kansas City 


9.4 


16 


1.1 


15 


Los Angeles 


10.6 


13 


2.8 


5 


Memphis 


15.4 


4 


1.5 


n 


New Orleans 


20.9 


1 


.9 


19 


Portland 


1.4 


20 


3.2 


1 


Rochester 


9.2 


17 


2.2 


6 


Sacramento 


11.8 


9 


2.9 


4 


Toledo 


8.0 


18 


1.5 


11 


Washington, D.C.' 


.13.1 


6 


1.6 


9 


Wilmington 


15.8 


3 


3.0 


3 



1/ Source , unpublished 1970 Census data. 



CHAPTER 4 — IMPRESSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS FROM FIELD VISITS 



After the equivalent of more than two man-years spent interviewing directors 
of public skill training programs in 20 major cities distinct impressions have 
been formed regarding the operations and problems of these programs* Although 
these views are supported by the quantitative data presented earlier in our 
report they address s canewhat different issues and are best reported separately. 

In particular this chapter will discuss problems of administration, 
management , and coordination which we observed in the operations of these 
programs with some discussion of a number of alternative solutions recommended 
by the program directors. This chapter also contains, where appropriate, our 
comments on these problems and the suggested solutions. 

Coordination and Administration 

In surveying those programs offering public skill training in the 20 cities , 
a wide range of program administrators were interviewed. A great deal of 
information concerning the management and coordination of these programs as they 
relate to duplications and gaps in occupational offerings , services provided, and 
populations served, was gathered from these people. The problems and experiences 
related by program administrators have been divided below into sections dealing 
with (a) secondary public schools, (b) postsecondary institutions, and 
(c) Federal manpower institutional skill training programs, 
a. Secondary Programs 

Little coordination exists between public secondary skill training programs 
and other public programs in the cities surveyed. While some efforts were made 
to articulate offerings between secondary and postsecondary programs, there is 
very little evidence of any actual coordination of efforts. 
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Most secondary program directors felt that it was not their role to attempt 
to coordinate postsecondary and Federal manpower programs with their own. In 
addition, local directors often face many problems in attempting to coordinate 
programs among different schools within a single system. In the case of area 
schools, there is the problem of coordinating program data, schedules, and 
transportation services among all sending schools. 

One of the major factors influencing the administration of vocational 
education at the local level is the method by which programs are funded. The 
amount of local funds spent for public occupational programs and the manner in 
which these funds are allocated largely determine how much influence a local 
director has over programming in that city. 

Moreover, some administrators have few of the skills required and little 
time available to undertake effective planning. Available staff time is so 
committed to maintaining and improving present programs and in responding to 

t 

state and federal priorities that very little time is left to obtain labor 
market and demographic data, to carry out program evaluation, to research 
alternative programs, to undertake long-range planning, and to coordinate and 
articulate programs with other programs in the community. The fact that most 
programs operate without an adequate information and data base for their own 
program planning precludes the possibility of coordinated plann ing. 

Another problem facing public secondary administrators is the heavy em- 
phasis placed upon college preparatory and general education. General school 
administrators and school boards still consider occupational education as a 
necessity for only a minority of students and, for the most part, the trouble- 
some or less able students. With attention directed to the major problems 
arising in general education, the vocational administrator finds it dif ficult 
to focus the attention of school superintendents and school boards on the 
vocational needs of the broad range of students with different backgrounds 





and abilities who need skill training. Even where vocational education is 
supported, it may be expected to solve all the problems of the students who 
have not been well served by the general or academic program. Where 
vocational "area schools" or "centers" have been established, the 
administrator has a freer hand in programming but is then faced with a series 

of other problems , of which transportation and scheduling are often the two 
greatest . 

While the majority of the secondary administrators do not disagree with ‘ 
the vocational education priorities and emphases set by the state and federal 
governments, they do not always fully understand the meaning of these priorities 
or how to integrate them into local situations. For example, they frequently 
indicated acceptance of the priority placed upon disadvantaged students but 
felt a need for assistance in obtaining and using labor market and demographic 

data; in developing and implementing new curricula; and in program evaluation 
to better serve these students . 
b. Postsecondary Programs 

Because postsecondary programs are offered through a variety of institutions, 
the administrators surveyed were frcm different levels and possessed varying 
degrees of responsibility. In technical institutes and area schools, the 
responsible administrator is the director; in community and junior colleges, 
it was the dean or director of occupational education; and in cases where the 
city administered a system of colleges, it was the system-wide coordinator of 
occupational education. In a f ew cities, the public schools operated a limited 

number of postsecondary programs , and these were included in the survey when the 
public schools were visited. 
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In those cities with a single community college system, close coor dina tion 
among different campuses is usually effected through a central coordinating or 
supervisory office. In other cases, this is accomplished through the state 
office. In Toledo (where there was both a community college and a post- 
secondary technical college, but under different state agencies) a great deal 
of coordination was found to exist between the two. In Birmingham, however, 
where there were several separate postsecondary institutions, there was little 
or no communication or coordination between these institutions. As the city 
has no overall administrative office for its institutions, each institution 
reported directly to the state board of education. 

In each of the 20 cities, the postsecondary institutions report 
communications with the secondary schools, primarily through counselors or 
recruiters visiting the schools. Some efforts have also been made at 
articulating postsecondary programs with secondary programs, so that students 
receiving training in the secondary schools are not required to repeat t hat 
training should they enroll in a postsecondary program. 

Information collected indicated that these efforts were not really in the 
nature of program coordination and seldom addressed such issues as the relevance 
of programs to labor markets, over-emphasis upon certain areas of training, or 
lack of enrollments for certain programs. But there were indications that such 
concerns were beginning to be felt. 

Many state departments of vocational education and community college boards 
have instituted measures designed to prevent the addition of programs at one 
institution if the program is generally available at another institution in the 
area. This does not, however, usually deal with programs already in existence. 

Many postsecondary institutions provide training for Federal manpower 
programs. In some cities (e.g. Jacksonville) » these institutions 
actually operate the Skill Center. Other institutions contract for specific 
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classes or take enrollees on an individual referral basis, m most cases, these 
contracts provide some contact and communication. However, meaningful coordina- 
tion is still relatively nonexistent, although such procedures as mentioned 
above tend to prevent overlap of occupational offerings. 

Even where there was concern over serving the disadvantaged, most post- 
secondary administrators had not communicated with manpower program 
administrators about possible coordination of efforts. Federal manpower 
program administrators and postsecondary administrators alike often expressed 
frustration over making those program, attitude, and service adjustments re- 
quired if severely disadvantaged individuals were to be successfully trained. 

m a few cities, (such as Denver), excellent coordination existed between 
postsecondary and Federal manpower programs with local community colleges 

providing at least 37 percent of manpower program skill training. It was felt 
however, that these programs were "creaming", and were not dealing „ith the 
severely disadvantaged; thns their enrollees were relatively successful in the 
community colleges. In other cities, where manpower programs en- 
rolled the more disadvantaged, many administrators found that posts econdary 
programs were unsuited to their needs, usually because the educational level 
of their enrollees was so low that postsecondary institutions were unable to 
accommodate them, m some cities there were practically no contacts between 
postsecondary and manpower program administrators. 

Most postsecondary administrators surveyed were unfamiliar with available 
labor market and demographic data. They offered several reasons for this, 
citing that data was not readily available, that it was not really applicable, 
or that due to current economic conditions, such efforts would be useless. Further 
discussions usually revealed that administrators did not fully understand the 
available data (such as Census demographic data, or shortage and surplus lists 
from the Employment Service) or how to use it in planning programs. Many did feel 
that, for the most part, their programs were fairly relevant and were based upon their 
own personal knowledge of the area. NPA's review of the available data confirms 
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this, in many cases, but also reveals the limits of this viewpoint since program 
administrations were often unaware of training opportunities in which 
considerable openings existed* In some cases, the administrators were aware of 
areas of need and intended to respond as resources and staff became available 
but this was not the case in most cities. 

Posts econdary administrators also pointed out that when demographic and 

labor market data is available, there is insufficient time or staff to 

adequately analyze and utilize such data in planning. Moreover, program 

* 

expansion is normally contingent upon the availability of additional program 
and facilities resources. Even with increases in their total budget, the 
rapid growth of programs, increases in teacher salaries, and the increased cost 
of maintenance and supplies have necessitated reductions in skill training 
programs in many cities. Even when programs are made available, students will 
not enroll in the courses if uninformed or uninteres/ted, a situation often due 
to the lack of adequate guidance or orientation programs in secondary schools. 

Postsecondary administrators, in general, play a limited role in providing 
new occupational programs. They require additional technical assistance and 
support , and the cooperation of a number of others, including institution 
presidents, local secondary administrators, appropriate Employment Service 
officials, and state officials, 
c. Federal Manpower Programs 

In discussions with local manpower program administrators, NPA 
detected considerable differences in the amount of authority and responsibility 
held by administrators of identical programs in different cities. This was often 
due to differences in funding agencies and differences in program size. 
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While local manpower program administrators have very little contact 
with secondary administrators , many are in regular contact with postsecondary 
administrators since many posts econdary institutions provide training 
resources for the manpower programs. In some cities, however, 
administrators had never communicated with postsecondary institutions and were 
unaware of the potential training resources available. The reason us ually 
given was that these institutions had already failed the disadvantaged or were 
unwilling to accommodate the disadvantaged. 

At the same time, increasing attention has been paid at the national, 
state, and local levels to assessing the human needs of entire communities and 
to relating these needs to available resources. While such a goal is desirable, 
its accomplishment is complex and difficult. The sheer number of programs and 
program administrators, different channels of funds and priorities, disagreement 
over priorities, and limited available resources, all contribute to a problem 
possessing no simple or timely solution. 

While there is general agreement that more coordination and planning is 
needed, effective means of providing or assuring this have not been found. 

One attempt at achieving closer coordination of training programs has been 
the establishment of the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) , with 
a CAMPS committee in each city. Funded and encouraged by the Department of Labor, 
this system has focused community attention on some of the probl ems , noted 
previously, and has achieved some degree of communication. But it has not 
produced program coordinating. During the last year, each committee was re- 
structured into an Area Manpower Planning Committee and its membership changed. 
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When local CAMPS chairmen were interviewed in each city, the majority 
felt severely limited in what they could do to achieve better coordination. They 
expressed their extremely limited control over secondary and posts econdary 
institutional programs. On the other hand, they have more impact upon some man- 
power programs, since these programs are required to cooperate. 

While some Federal manpower programs are required to submit program information 
to CAMPS, very few administrators are CAMPS members or attend meetings. This 
was especially true in such larger cities as Los Angeles and Chicago. 

Coordination within manpower programs has improved. The structure 
and funding of most Federal manpower programs requires coordination with the 
Em ploy ment Service (which often provides a package of services for the program) 
and with other Federal manpower programs. CEP and WIN often refer enrollees 
to MDTA. for training and to NAB-JOBS for on-the-job placements. The Employment 
Service provides intake, counseling, and placement services for CEP and NYC II, 
although these arrangements vary from city to city, and depend upon local 
capabilities . 

The New Orleans CEP program had its own skill center established and 
administered by the state department of vocational education. A Louisiana 
Employment Service team was assigned directly to the CEP program and housed at 
the skill center. While these arrangements promoted a sense of cooperation, 
there was little actual coordination. The program’s complex structure, the 
large numbers of hard to serve applicants , and the limited amount of authority 
and responsibility discouraged any real efforts at coordination. 

Both the complexities of legislative regulations and the funding un- 
certainty detract from better coordination in the planning for and operating of 
programs . Federal manpower program administration is highly structured by 



program contracts, which are extremely complex and detailed and often take months 
to write and negotiate . The Los Angeles CEP administrators reported that it 
took almost four months of top staff time to write the program proposal, 
primarily because of the extremely specific guidelines . They felt that due to 
such problems, they could not be as responsive to local needs and problems as 
they would like to be — a situation echoed in almost every city. There was 
also strong sentiment for more local input into the design, structure and 
emphasis of programs for the disadvantaged. 

An additional problem is caused by funding uncertainty. While the number 
of slots or enrollees may fluctuate little from one contract to another, other 
changes often occur in such areas as amount of funds available for basic 
education, amount available for supportive services, or priorities for certain 
target groups — all of which have a direct impact on training programs . MDTA 
programs in cities where no skill center exists face serious problems with 
respect to program continuity. A class in a specific area will be funded, 
instructors hired, and the training provided. Because of the time involved in 
signing a new contract, the instructor may be laid off. If a new class is 
funded at a later date, another instructor must be found. All of this seriously 
affects the quality of the training which is provided. The uncertainty of 
funding levels for each specific program has seriously hampered efforts to 
achieve program continuity and to provide adequate services and training for any 
extended period of time. 

The Department of Labor recognizes that program administration and 
management is crucial to success, and is providing, through contract services, 
management training and technical assistance to program administrators. During 
the survey, however , only a few of the very large programs had actually received 
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any assistance— and what was received was much less than desired or needed* 

Methods for Improving Management 

Methods of improving management of skill training programs were 
also discussed with program administrators. All administrators 
emphasized the need for more resources devoted to skill training, a point 
further documented in other sections of this report. It was also recommended 
that local officials , particularly program administrators , have more opportu- . 
nities for input into planning and designing those programs intended to meet 
their problems. While they do not disagree with priorities being recommended 
by state and federal officials, administrators do feel that they are in a 
better position to determine both problems and effective solutions . They also 
reported frequent difficulty in attempting to make some of the highly 
structured federal programs responsive to local needs and problems . 

It was strongly recommended that more assistance be provided local 
administrators in program planning, management, and evaluation. Administrators 
cited frequent criticism of the lack of planning and evaluation or the absence 
of high q uali ty management, and the fact that tecnnical assistance or training 
in these areas is generally not available. One new administrator pointed out 
that there was no training available that was relevant to his duties as chief 
administrator for a large city vocational program, and only limited technical 
assistance was available. 

NPA concludes that these problems and concerns are valid, and should be 
used as a guide for designing measures to improve the quality and quantity 
of skill training programs at the local level. Most of these recommendations 
can be applied to similar problems and concerns at the state level, and can 
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promote courses of action at the national level which will benefit both state 

and local administrators. 

Questions of Program Consolidation 
The question of program consolidation was not presented directly to 
interviewees. But consolidation is one solution offered by many observers to 
the problem of duplication of offerings and administrative overlap. This 
solution is not as simple as it appears. If consolidation and coordination of 
training is the desired objective, this might best be accomplished by placing 
all skill training within one agency. But then we must ask if this 
would produce all the desired outcomes. For example, if all programs for 
the disadvantaged were transferred to the secondary schools, could they, 
although unable to do so in the past , provide the type of services and training 
currently provided through Federal manpower programs? Or would emphasis remain 
on the "average" or "good" student who responds and benefits from the programs 
currently offered by the secondary schools? 

Project interviews indicated that secondary schools are neither prepared 
nor equipped to take on these additional responsibilities . Most school systems 
report great difficulty in identifying and designing programs for the dis- 
advantaged students they have already enrolled. Except for a few of the school 
systems, it was almost impossible to discover exactly what programs or services 
were being provided for the disadvantaged. 

Another solution might be to turn over all skill training to the Manpower 
training programs, or perhaps to the business sector (as some have suggested). Would 
the skill training now provided to those disadvantaged and regular students currently 
enrolled in educational institutions be maintained or would these groups receive 
less attention, thereby creating other potential problems? 
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Consolidation of supportive services is also a complex matter . The 
Employment Service was designed to perform certain community functions and 
while its role and function in manpower programs have been expanded 
considerably, these new responsibilities have caused considerable strain in 
many cities . A large number of Federal manpower program administrators 
expressed dissatisfaction with the services (e.g., counseling and job placement) 
provided by the Employment Service. In a few cases, administrators were 
successful in persuading the Department of Labor to allow them to either develop 
these services or to purchase them from other sources. The Employment Service 
has also experienced difficulty in providing local labor market data in a form suit 
able for p lanning occupational programs, a problem encountered when NPA attempted 
to gather local labor market data for use in this study. 

Consolidation of programs and services does not always result in increased 
program performance or decreased costs . Increases in program size and levels 
of funding will not automatically insure the availability of training resources 
and facilities. Reviewing the experiences of all programs required to contract 
with the Employment Service for needed services indicates that this may, in some 
cases, result in a lower level of services than is needed or desired. 

Technical Assistance and Data Meeds 
One of the most striking observations is the lack of data relating to. 
program operations. For example, NPA attempted to collect cost data on each 
program surveyed - This included both total program costs and training costs. 

Many progr am administrators were unable to give any more information than total 
fiscal year budget amounts. Others were able to give us some informat 5 jn about 
training costs. In examining this information, we found such a wide variation 
in cost figures, methods of computation, and items included that no meaningful 
generalizations or conclusions could be drawn . 
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These problems have also been documented by the President’s Commission 
on School Finance. Volumes I and II of their report outline in considerable 
detail the problems of discovering the actual expenditures for educational 
programs and in particular, programs such as vocational education which do 
not serve all individuals in a system. Several other studies furnish 
additional information that is useful in examining these problems in more 
depth. These include: a study done by the University of the State of New 

York on Federal Aid to New York School Districts (1^67-68 > 1968-69) » several 
publications by the National Education Finance Project directed by Roe L. Johns 
at the University of Florida; a comparative study of the Belmont System 
and Elementary-Secondary General Information System (EISEGIS) currently being 
done by Dr. Joan Turek of the National Planning Association for the Department 

of Health, Education and Welfare; the study of the State Grants Mechanism 

% • 

being done by the National Planning Association for the U.S. Office of Education; 
and several studies to be published soon by the Policy Institute of the 
Syracuse University Research Corporation relating to educational finance. 

Some of the major problems we encountered are outlined below to indicate 
the range of issues that have to be addressed in order to arrive at meaningful 
cost figures for vocational education. 

No consistent criteria exist nationally for determining either expenditures 
for, or costs of, education. Budgeting and accounting procedures vary from state 
to state and even from school district to school district within a state. 

Some states reimburse local education agencies on the basis of the number of 
students enrolled either on a full-time equivalency basis or average daily 
attendance. Other states reimburse on the basis of programs or cost of 
instruction. Costs which are reimbursed also vary from state to state. For 
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example in one state the full cost of instruction (teacher salaries, supplies, 
etc .) for all vocational programs are allowed. In other states , only the 
excess or additional costs are paid for with vocational funds, with the general 
education fund paying for the remainder or ordinary cost . Several states 
(notably Massachusetts and New York) use federal funds only to pay for new 
programs with state and local fronds paying for on-going programs. 

* Many prograons, especially manpower training programs, could furnish allocations 
or allotments but could not give us actual expenditures . Where we were given 
training costs for manpower training contracts, there were a number of factors 
which made it impossible to compare costs between cities, m some states, 
when training for Federal manpower programs is provided by public 
institutions, there was no charge for this training and the manpower program 
costs represented only services such as stipends or transportation. 

t 

Some states make only nominal charges for training provided by public 
institutions while others must charge the entire cost or in some cases tuition 
and laboratory fees. 

We also found that contracts written by manpower training programs with 
private schools and institutions varied widely. Some of these contracts in- 
cluded supportive services, others did not. Often, a private proprietary 
school would offer a very low training cost for 

enrollees because they had empty slots in training programs they were alr eady 
conducting. Some program administrators reported that they had been given very 
low costs for training only to discover. that the training provided was of 
such short duration or poor quality that the trainees could not be placed in 
jobs. 
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We also found that in-kind or local contributions to programs further 
complicated the question. Local governments may furnish buildings, maintenance, 
utilities, or other services in varying amounts to educational institutions 
and Federal manpower programs. These contributions are usually never 
recorded or reported. 

Efforts were also made to collect data on program operations, student 
composition and characteristics by program, program costs by program offering, 
and a variety of other quantifiable measures of significance to program 
administrators . While the types of data requested were the kind needed for 
effective program planning, operating, and budgeting, they were unavailable 
in most of the programs interviewed. For example, programs had no information 
concerning the race and sex of students by skill offering, nor did they have 
the necessary evaluative data on the post -program experience of their 
graduates or on the quality of the services provided. 

Effective program planning is impossible without these types of data. 

This situation will seriously hinder any effort to eliminate unnecessary 
duplications or to provide comprehensive community-wide skill training to 
meet the needs of students and the labor market. 

The key to this problem appears to be technical assistance — to generate 
necessary program data, to locate needed data external to the training 
institution, to develop coordinating mechanisms, and to devise methods for 
using this data in program development, planning, administration, budgeting 
and coordination. Lacking technical assistance to accomplish these objectives, 
duplications, gaps and the failure to coordinate program efforts are likely 
to continue unabated. 
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APPENDIX I 

The National Planning Association has been awarded a contract by the 
U.S. Office of Education to investigate duplication and gaps in publicly 
funded occupational training programs in 20 major cities. 

This study, which is required by the 1968 Vocational Amendments, is 
part of a major contract to study the impact of vocational education. 
!Hiese studies are expected to assist in preparing recommendations for 
improvement in vocational education legislation and practices. 

This study was designed as a series of exploratory case studies to 
describe publicly financed preparatory, institutional, occupational 
training programs and is not intended as an evaluation of these programs 
or of their content, supportive services, or success. Such an evaluation 
is far beyond the scope of the present study and would require for more 
time and resources than were available. Nor is such an evaluation neces- 
sary to meet the legislative requirement for reviewing the duplication 
which occurs in publicly funded occupational training programs. 

This survey will cover most publicly funded occupational programs in 
a large number of urban centers to provide a basis for further investi- 
gation and study of specific problems and situations in the future. While 
the primary emphasis of this survey is the various public agencies in 
each city, additional descriptive data (where available) will be collected 



1 / The programs included in this study are defined in Appendix II. 
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to provide a better context for the description of programs and exami- 
nation of possible duplication and gaps. 

Aside from administrative, cost, and organizational problems created 
by more than one institution serving the same population or providing 
training in the same occupations, duplication becomes a major issue when 
more students are graduated with skills in specific occupations than can 
be absorbed by the labor market. Such a comparison, however, would re- 
quire detailed information about the demand for workers in specific 
occupations and about the total supply of workers including those trained 
in private proprietary schools. Information about labor market dema nd by 
specific occupation, however, is not available and the supply of workers 
by occupation graduating from private schools was specific ally excluded 
by our contract with the U.S. Office of Education. The focus of this 
study is l im ited to the identification of those publicly funded preparatory, 
institutional programs which provide training for the same occupations, 
provide the same supportive services, or serve the same populations, and 
the degree to which this occurs in the 20 cities surveyed. 

It will be possible, however, to provide some insights into the 
labor demand and supply relationship even with the limited information 
available. 




For example, information on occupations in which there ■‘.urrently exists 
on oversupply of workers will be collected from the local Employment Service 
in the 20 cities surveyed and, it is clear that the justification for 
training provided by publicly funded programs in these occupations .is 
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suspect. Information will' be also collected from the same source on occupa- 
tions for which there was a shortage of workers. In this situation the 
Justification for publicly funded programs in these occupations is less 
clear since the demand for these workers may be satisfied from private 
sources. However, it is legitimate to point out that in those occupations 
where there is a shortage of workers the failure of public* programs to ' ’ 
provide training means that the students who desire training in these 

I 

occupations are limited to programs offered by private sources. 

No definitive answer to these questions can be given without a follow- 
up survey of graduates after they leave the program to dete rmine the extent 
to which they find employment in the occupation for which they were trained. 
The comparisons outlined above, however, will shed light on the occupational 

priorities selected by public preparatory institutional training programs 

* 

and their relation to occupations for which there are currently a shortage 
or a surplus of workers. 

Similarly , available data on target populations do not permit 
evaluation of the adequacy of the percentage served or the services 
provided since there is no measure of the degree of need for occupational 
training or supportive services for the target groups. It is clear, 
however, that disadvantaged populations will have a greater need than the 
nondisadvantaged since they have fewer options, need greater support 
services, and are more likely to terminate their education earlier. A 
comparison of the percentages of the various target populations served 
by public occupational trai n in g programs and the supportive services 
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provided will reveal the relative degrees to which the different programs 
serve those in the greatest need. Definitions of the supportive services 
to be reviewed are included in Appendix I. 

I. Objectives 

The Duplication Study will be composed of Case Studies of 20 cities 
which will assess occupational education and training offerings, related 
services, and populations served in publicly funded vocational education 
in twenty selected urban centers to determine the extent of duplication 
or gaps in programs and services. The objectives of the Duplication 
Study will be to determine whether or not there exists: 

I 

(1) Overconcentration of programs of separate institutions in some 
occupational areas as defined by 0E occupational .codes . For example, do 
the priorities of publicly funded occupational programs in terms of train- 
ing offered conform to the occupations in demand in the local labor market? 

(2) Greater occupational training and supportive services to certain 
sub -populations than to others. For example, are the enrollees in training 
programs those who are not college bound and therefore in immediate need 

of occupational preparation and those who will have the greatest difficulty 
in finding employment such as minority groups? 

Information in this study will identify, for the publicly funded 
programs in the twenty cities surveyed, duplications and the desira- 
bility of such duplications in terms of target populations and the 
occupational training priorities of these public institutions . This 
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will allow us to assess the gaps in training and supportive services 
to certain populations and areas as well as lack of emphasis on training 
for certain occupations. (For details of analysis plans, see Attachments 
A and B.) 

II. Research Strategy 

The procedure to be followed requires that we list all occupational 
training offerings in all public programs in each of the selected cities 
and compare this data to the occupations in demand in the local labor 
market and that we compare the number of students enrolled in programs 
by selected characteristics with the size of these target populations in 
each city, with special emphasis on disadvantaged groups . 

To do this will require that we identify and describe public occupa- 
tional training programs. The majority of these programs are operated with 
assistance from the Department of Labor, or the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, specifically the Office of Education. 
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These programs include those carried out by (l) public post secondary 
institutions, e.g., community and junior colleges, four-year colleges and 
branches, vocational and technical institutes and centers, area vocational 
schools; (2) public secondary institutions, e.g., vocational high schools 
or centers, comprehensive high schools; (.3) adult programs; (4) manpower 
programs, e.g., M.D.T.A. , institutional, Job Corps, JOBS, CEP, WIN, NYC II, 
and special manpower programs and skill centers. 



Attached in Appendix 1 are definitions of terms employed and a description 
of each of the major programs of occupational training. 
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The data necessary to support this study will be gathered from three 
primary sources : 

1. Program information (including data on program makeup, enrollments, 
characteristics of enrollees) will be obtained from program or 
project reports and filled out and verified through field inter- 
views. 

2. Population group information for comparative purposes will be 
obtained from the 1970 census. 

3. Labor market data will be obtained from federal, regional, and 
local offices of the Department of Labor. 

, The major sources of the above data will be the Department of Labor 
(Federal, regional, and local offices) ; the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; State Departments of Vocational Education; and local 
administrators of various occupational training programs (NAB, CAMPS, NYC, 
CEP, community colleges, etc.). Much of the information will be obtained 
from program and project reports,, but interviews, particularly with local 
program administrators, are crucial for developing much of the specific 
data needed. 

To obtain the necessary information it will be necessary to interview 
local program or project directors in different cities. Some data are 
available in the Federal agencies, i.e.. Department of Labor, but these 
data are inadequate for our purposes. 

In Department of Labor programs, the funding for local programs is 



higher proportion of whites than Blacks are served by these programs. The re- 
maining citids tend to show the same pattern in the enrollments of adults as of 
teenagers. They have a larger percent of the city's Black adults in these pro- 
grams than whites, a tendency which probably represents the differential needs of 
these two groups based on the quality of their prior education. 

Different types of programs in these cities serve these two racial groups. 

Of those 16 to 18 years of age in public skill training, the secondary school 
was the agency which typically served nearly all of them. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps II program in Washington, D.C. is unusual in that it serves (as it 
does in Hartford) a larger percent of whites than Blacks in the 16 to 18 year 
old age group. Typically, the Neighborhood Youth Corps II programs serve- less than 
one percent of the white teenagers taking public skill training and 6 to 10 per- 
cent of the Blacks. This is probably a reflection of the higher dropout rate for inner- 
city Black youth who then turn to Neighborhood Youth Corps II for training 
opportunities. 

Greater differences emerge in an analysis of the way postsecondary programs 
serve the two racial groups. Postsecondary skill training programs serve a larger 
proportion of the white students in skill training than of Blacks. For example, 
in Birmingham, 67 percent of the whites enrolled in public skill training took 
their training in local public postsecondary institutions, and only three percent 
enrolled in Federal manpower programs. For Blacks, 44 percent were in the public 
postsecondary schools and 36 percent took their training in Federal manpower 
institutional programs. However, while Federal manpower programs primarily 
serve the city s nonwhite populations, they do not serve as large a percentage 
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heavily federal with the local contribution often being "in kind” 
rather than in dollars. Consequently, each program files a series 
of reports, which, after going through the regional office end up in 
the federal office. These reports are fairly standard for all programs 
with little variation for different programs. At this time, these 
reports are not able to provide breakdowns by city by program character- 
istics. We will also need additional information only available from 
the local program administration. We are working, however, with the 

federal office of the Department of Labor to obtain those items that 
might prove useful. 

The regional offices of the Department of Labor have essentially the 
same data as the federal office, but they are not as accessible. It 
would be necessary to tabulate the items the study requires by. hand and 
therefore the regional offices are not as useful as sources of data. It 
will be necessary, however, to go through the regional offices in order 

to obtain access to most of the Department of Labor programs at the local 
level. 



Interviews with local program administration are necessary to deter- 
mine how man^r people were served in what ways for some consistent period 
of time. For example, an NYC II Program is funded for 200 slots f*om 
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September of one year to September of the next year. The Federal reporting 
system only tells us what the status is on any given date, plus the starting 
and ending dates of the contract. Interviews with local admin istrators on 
the other hand would, reveal that some greater .number than 200 persons act- 
ually received services because of turnover. This could be due to several 
factors such as length of training programs, some enrollees dropping out, 
some enrollees moving on after receiving only some services (but services 
that met his needs) and no longer needing NYC. 

Such interviews will enable us to determine what populations are being 

served and what ones are not and why. It is not possible to ascertain this 

» 

from the data available at the federal level. 

The administrators can also tell us whether (in their opinion) these 
programs meet the needs they see in the city and if not, why not. We will 
also be able to determine the amount of coordination among programs at the 
local level in these interviews. Information of this sort will be used to 
help interpret the quantitative data. These opinions will not be tabulated 
or used as primary quantitative data. . 

Occupational programs which are operated by public education systems 
offer some quite different problems. They are operated, mostly with state 
and local funds, with some varying assistance from the federal government. 
The data that is available at the federal level is usually a report on the 
use of federal funds and is not a full report on occupational programs. 

Many occupational programs are operated entirely on state and local funds, 
particularly in the community colleges. - 
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In those locations where the state office gathers and aggregates 
data on the cities in the study, we will be using this resource and 
using the local interviews to obtain items they do not furnish as well 
as obtain edifications rad insights. Information of this sort will 
be used to help interpret the quantitative data. These opinions w ill 
not be. tabulated or used as primary quantitative data. 

Since the availability of data from state sources is highly incon- 
sistent, interviews with local administrators set up and cleared by the 
state office will prove the most efficient and effective means of 
gathering data on programs operated by secondary schools, community col- 
leges, technical institutes, and trade schools. We will also be able to 
get data on programs which the state does not reimburse. 

The program interview guide was designed to accommodate the fact 
that we will be surveying quite different programs, funded differently, 
administered differently, serving different populations within different 
contexts. We will ask for whatever records they already have on the 
data required for our survey and the only items that they will be asked 
to compile are those that are not available in these records. 

The program interview guide also helps ensure that consistent data 
is gathered for each program so that analysis of populations served and 
not served can be made. 

The time constraint on this study has also dictated the method and 
process of data gathering. This method has been field-tested and proven. 
The interview, farm has also been field-tested and revised. ' 
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Prior to visiting the cities contacts are made with regional and 
state officials in order to obtain clearances and contacts for the 
interviews. Appropriate federal officials have also sent letters of 
introduction and explanation to state and regional officials. 



After appropriate local officials are identified, mail and telephone 
contacts are made explaining the purpose of the study and outlining the 
kinds of information and data we will need. Specific interview times 
are also scheduled at this time. 



The form letters and Program Interview Guide attached will be directed 
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to directors of Department of Labor and vocational educational programs in 



20 cities selected by random sample of SMSA's with a population of over 
400,000. This sample was stratified by size, city, and region of the 



country. The 20 cities selected (and approved by the National Advisory 



Council on Vocational Education) are: 



Boston 

Hartford 

Rochester 

Wilmington 

Allentown 



Washington, D.C. 

Charlotte 

Jacksonville 

Birmingham 

Memphis 



Detroit 
Chicago 
Toledo 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 



Ft. Worth 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
Portland 



For a description and rationale of the sample selection, see the 



following section. 
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It is expected from five to ten interviews will be conducted 
in each of the 20 cities with the interviewees being assistant 
superintendents of schools responsible for occupational education, occu- 
pational program supervisors of post-secondary institutions or Department 
of Labor project directors. 
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Data from each program in. each city will be summarized to indicate 
the variety of occupational preparation programs available to the city's 
population characterized by age, sex, race, and general area of resi- 
dence in the’city. The 20 city profiles will, then be compared to deter- 
' mine if, within the 20 urban areas generally, particular types of dupli- 
cation or gaps in services occur more frequently than others . 




III. Selection of 20 Cities for Duplication Study 
A. Case Studies Approach 

In order to get variation in the characteristics of cities for 
examining the duplication of vocational education programs in urban 
America, the following process was implemented. 

a. All cities throughout the country were grouped into four 

sets ‘of two or more adjacent regions . This grouping assures some degree 
of regional representation in the case studies. ... 

b. Within each regional grouping, the cities were grouped 
into discrete clusters based on population size. This resulted in 
sixteen cells of cities clustered by regional groupings and by popula- 
tion size. The grouping by population size assures some degree of 
representation of all sizes of cities throughout the country with a 
population exceeding U00,000. 

c. Within each of the sixteen cells, one city was randomly 
selected. The key cities so selected provided us with a series of case 
studies varying by size of city and geographic region. 

d. Because the contract called for the inclusion of twenty 
cities in the application of the case studies approach, one additional 
city was randomly selected from among the remaining cities in each of •• 
the four regional groupings. 
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The practicality of this process seems apparent in view of the 
study requirements. However, it must be pointed out that the results 
of the case studies conducted in the cities selected, are in no way 
intended to be representative of all cities of the universe. No 
weighting factors were applied to the region or cities within the 
sample. The investigation consists solely of a compilation of case 
studies within twenty cities throughout the country. 
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table 1 



AREA UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR THE 20 CITIES 
NOVEMBER 1970 - APRIL 1971 



Area Unemployment Rate 


Number of Cities 


City 


0.0 - 2.4 % 


1 


Jacksonville 


2.5 - 4.9% 


10 


Allentown, Birmingham, 
Charlotte, Chicago, 
Denver, Fort Worth, 
Memphis, Rochester, 
Wilmington, Washington 
D. C. 


5.0 - 7.4% 

l 


7 


Boston, Hartford, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Sacramento, 






Toledo . 


7.5 - up 


2 


Detroit, Kansas City. 
' 1 



Range: Jacksonville 2.3 % - Detroit 7*9% 



Source: Area Trends, Department of Labor, November 1970 - April 1971* 



Note: Data is for labor market area, which coincides roughly with the Standard 

Metropolitan Statistical Area boundaries . 
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TABLE 2 

MINORITY POPULATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 



Percentage of Minority Population 

0.0 - 9 - 9 $ 

10.0 - 19.9$ 



20.0 - 29 .< 



Number of Cities 
2 1 



30.0 - 39.9$ 



40.0 - 49.9$ 



50.0 - up. 



4 

3 

5 



City 

Allentown, Portland 



Boston, Rochester, 
Toledo, Denver, 
Sacramento. 

Jacksonville, Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles. 

Hartford, Charlotte, 
Chicago. 

Wilmington , Memphis , 
Birmingham, Detroit , 
New Orleans. 

Washington, D. C. 



Range: Allentown, 2$ - Washington, D. C. 73$ 



Source: 1970 Census 



Note: 



n 



S iSn^+fr Peaki ? S + J ndiVidUalS are classified in census as Whites . ^Therefore , 
minority population encompasses only Blacks and “Others". (American Indians 

td S* Jf the ********* popualS^ 

5n !l< ? rity population figures , that the minority percentage figure 

in certain selected western cities would be double the present level. 



Vocatio nal Education and Occupations . U.S. Office of Education, 1969. 
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TABLE 3 




SELECTED FEDERAL MANPOWER EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA, 1970 



Federal Expenditures Per Capita 


Number of Cities 


City 


(Number of Dollars) 






0.0 - 9.99 


6 


Allentown, Wi Islington, 
Mempnis, Jacksonville 


‘ /»;• 

IO.OO-I 9.99 




Toledo, Fort Worth 


9 


Rochester, Birmingham, 



Charlotte, Chicago, 
New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Portland. 

'* , £. 

20.00 - 29.99 1 Detroit. 



30.00 - 39.99 2 

lfO.OO - up 2 




Range; Allentown, $1.86 - Washington, D. C. , $110 .61 



Boston, Hartford. 

Sacramento, Washington, 
D.C. 



Source: Federal Outlays , FI 1970, 010 

1970 Ceils us 
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TABLE 4 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTS 

A. Number of States - 18 

B. Population of 20 Cities - 14,501,000 

C. Population of 18. States - 135,195,000 
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APPENDIX II 
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A. Overlap occurs vhen more than one institution provides training 
in the same occupation, or the same supportive services, or serves 
the same target populations. Such overlaps nay result in added 
administrative expense, but may also result in a great choice or 
training opportunities for those seeking preparation in a given 
occupation. Overlap is clearly undesirable where it results in 
duplication as defined below. 

B. Duplication . Two types of duplication are defined. 

1. Du plication in terns of service to target populations occurs 
linen agencies provide skill training for target 
populations in excess of the demand. 

2. Duplication in terms of the labor market occurs when public 
institutions provide training opportunities in specific 
occupations which are not in demand in the local labor market. 

C. * Gaps may also be considered in two ways. 

1. Gaps in service to target populations occur when the percent 
of a target population enrolled in skill training programs is 
substantially less than the percentage of other target 
populations enrolled. 

2. Gaps in occupational offerings occur when the skill training 
priorities of public institutions result in little or 

no public skill training for entry occupations which 
are in demand in the local labor market. 

D. Supportive services reviewed in this study are: post program follow- 
up; job development and job placement; medical care; residential 
facilities; transportation; stipends; child day care; legal aid; 
English as a secondary language; adult basic education or remedial 
education; counseling; vocational guidance; and recruitment. 

E. Public institutions covered by this study are: Public secondary 
school systems; public post-secondary institutions including, junior 
colleges, area vocational schools, community colleges, technical 
institutes, and four-year colleges offering occupational training 
below the Baccalaureate level; and Federal manpower programs which 
are described on the following pages. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MAJOR FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



Manpower Training Skill Centers 



Skill centers were developed out of MDTA institutional training 
programs. These centers are designed to provide a consolidated and 
continuous program of skill training and a -vide range of supportive 
services, including basic education. The centers provide centralized 
facilities for multi-occupational training, providing enrolleeswith 
greater occupational choice than would he available under individual 
training programs. 

Skill centers are designed for maximum flexibility and serve all types 
of MDTA projects. Some centers employ classroom training, while others try 
to stuucture their facilities to closely resemble actual working conditions. 
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Job Corps 



• 

The Job Corps offers intensive skill training and basic education 
programs for disadvantaged youths aged 14 to 21. Basically a residential 
program, there are both urban and conservation Job Corps centers. Private 
corporations, universities, state agencies, private organizations, and 
some federal departments operate these centers under contract or on a 
reimbursable basis. 

The Job Corps supplements its basic education and skill training 
offerings with a wide range of supportive services, 1 including room, 
board, health care, recreation, and counseling. Enrollees also receive 
allowances or stipends. 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps II 



The primary objectives of the original NYC program were to provide 
constructive work for unemployed youth and to reduce the dropout rate 
by providing part-time work for high school students. Considerable 
stress was also placed upon the provision of supportive services to 
improve the employability of disadvantaged youth. 

The original NYC program has been redirected to provide enrollees 
with basic education and job training. The new program is called 
NYC II. 

The NYC II serves disadvantaged youths aged l4 to 22, but since 
1969 has concentrated on out-of-school youths aged l6 and 17. Hourly 
rates of pay are $1.25 an hour for those still in school and between 
$1.25 and $ 1.60 an hour for summer projects and for out-of-school youth. 

NYC II projects are sponsored by community action agencies, public 
schools, and other public or non-profit agencies. NYC II is a transi- 
tional program, to provide some job experience and some support to 
young people during the years when they find it most difficult to find 
employment. 
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Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 



Launched in 1968, the JOBS program is designed to increase the in- 
volvement of private employers in efforts to train and hire the disad- 
vantaged. The program was initially set up only in the 50 largest cities, 
but has since been expanded to include most large metropolitan areas and 
many rural areas. 

A group of corporate executives, the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(MB), was formed to sponsor and promote the J03S program. The snonsoring 
businessmen encourage others to participate and the program operates by 
hiring a disadvantaged person, putting him on the job, and then training 
him. The underlying assumption is, thereform, that one of the best ways 
to motivate a person is to actually put him to work and then train him. 

About one-third of the participating employers have contracts with 
the federal government and receive some reimbursement for the extra costs 
involved in training their disadvantaged workers. The federal monies are 
designed to offset actual extra training expenses, paying the wages of the 
new worker while he is being trained, and paying part of his wage for the 
time he is on-the-job but not fully productive. About two-thirds of the 
participating employers are cooperating with the JOBS program without any 
financial assistance from the government. 

The JOBS program was initially dominated by large employers, but has 
since been expanded to include consortiums of small businessmen, boards 
of trade, and chanbers of commerce. The emphasis has been shifted some- 
what from industrial employment to employment in services.. The program 
has also been expanded to cover the upgrading of workers within companies 
that participate in the regular hiring phase of JOBS. Increased emphasis 
has also been put upon the upgrading of underutilized workers and the 
training of workers for skill-shortage occupations. 
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Work Incentive Program 



The WIN program was established in 19&7 and is designed to provide a 
broad range of manpower and related services to recipients of Aid to Families 
of Dependent Children payments. The purpose of the WIN program is to reduce 
welfare rolls by requiring work of "employables" and by providing special work 
projects and training for those who cannot find regular work. 

Under WIN, an adult or out -of -school youth over age l6 on a public 
assistance program may face the loss of his assistance if he or she does 
not participate in a work or training project. Some welfare recipients are 
excluded from this requirement (the ill, incapacitated, aged, etc.), but 
employable fathers must be assigned to a work and training project within 
30 days of receipt of assistance. The question of requiring female heads 
of households to work under WIN is still not completely resolved. 

WIN helps place those welfare recipients who can f d employment; 
refers others to training courses (where they are paid <. omall stipend 
in addition to their assistance payment); or, for those people found un- 
suitable for training and who cannot find work in the open market, provides 
for the creation of public jobs. 



Concentrated Employment Program 



The CEP program was designed to consolidate and coordinate the 
various manpower and related programs in an effort to provide a con- 
centrated attack upon the problem of unemployability in specific 
geographic areas. By providing a full range of training opportunities, 
work experience, and supportive services to the population of a specifi- 
cally-designated area, CEP has been an attempt to have a major impact 
upon the employment problems of the disadvantaged in the local population. 
Efforts are concentrated on those areas of cities or rural communities 
with high levels of unemployment. 

CEP is supported by MDTA and EOA Title I-B funds. The EOA and 
most of the MDTA programs under CEP require a ten percent local matching 
share, either in cash or in kind. 

The prime contractor of a CEP must be a public or private non- 
profit agency. In most cases, Community Action Agencies (CAA's) are the 
sponsors, but in a few instances the sponsors are cities, state employ- 
ment services, or private non-profit organizations other than CAA’s. 

Unlike other manpower programs, a local community cannot ask to 
participate in the CEP program. Locations for CEP's are selected by the 
Department of Labor with the advice of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and Housing and Urban Development. ’ . ' ' 
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Manpower Development and Training Act - Institutional Training 



MDTA institutional training is the oldest of the manpower programs 
(developed in 1962) and was originally designed as a retraining pro- 
gram for technologically displaced but experienced adult workers^ Currently, 
the primary objective is to cake employable the residual hardcore unemployed 
the economically, socially and educationally disadvantaged. A secondary 
emphasis is upon supplying selected skills to meet specific labor shortages. 

The MDTA program provides classroom-type training in a variety of 
occupations. Basic education, communications skills and ore -vocational 
orientation may be included to augment the skill training^ Trainees usually 
attend classes full time and receive a stipend. Training courses and allow- 
ances can last up to 104 weeks. Much of the training is given in public 
schools, but private shcools may also be used. Individuals are sometimes 
trained on a referral basis when training in full classes is not feasible. 

Programs are usually initiated by the local office of the public em- 
ployment service. The employment service must certify both the number of 
workers that can be expected to be employed as a result of the training as 
well as the number of workers available for training who are either unem- 
ployed or underemployed and have the requisite aptitudes. 

The state vocational educational agency is responsible for developing 
and approving the actual program of instruction for the trainees. This 
includes the determination of who - that is, the particular institution or 
facility, public or private - will actually conduct the project , After the 
details have been developed and certified by the employment service and 
vocational education agency, the jointly make a formal rcouest for the 
program to the regional offices of the Departments of labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Programs are usually approved by regional personnel. 

The training itself is administered or supervised by the vocational 
education agency, with the employment service supplying counseling or re- 
lated services. After completion of .the program, the responsibility for 
placing graduates in suitable jobs falls on the employment service . 
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Manpower Development and Training Act - On-the-Job Training 



The MDTA On-the-Job Training Program utilizes the tiaining facilities 
of private industry on a contract basis. OJT, like institutional MDTA, 
is committed to the primary goal of enhancing the employability of the 
disadvantaged worker. 

The advent and expansion of the JOBS program has led to a corres- 
ponding decline in the OJT program, as these programs are very similar. 
Also, during fiscal year 1971, many OJT programs were phased out and re- 
placed with a low-support program called the Jobs Optional Program (JOPS). 

OJT programs provide reimbursement to employers for the costs of 
hiring and training the unemployed, or of upgrading current employees in 
order to open up entry-level jobs for the unemployed. The program in- 
volves both local and national contracts. 



Opportunities Industrialization Centers 



Founded in 1964 by the Reverend Leon Sullivan in Philadelphia, 

OIC is a private, non-profit, self-help organization. Centers have 
been established in many cities across the country. They are included 
in the study because they receive funds from the federal government for 
skiU. training. These funds are used to help defray the actual cost of 
training as OIC does not provide any stipends or allowances. 
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Definitions of Supportive Services 



I. Vocational Guidance 

« 

Specific guidance and/or counseling personnel arc available to 
provide vocational guidance. If a teacher j program administrator, or 
job developer provides vocational guidance as an ancillary service, 
vocational guidance is not considered to be provided by the program. 

II. Counseling 

Specific counseling personnel are available to counsel enrollees. 
If a teacher, program administrator or job developer provides the 
service on an ancillary basis, the service is not considered to be 
provided by the program. 

III. Adult Basic Education or Remedial Education 

This can include GED, basic reading and math, and developmental 
studies. 

IV. E.S.L. 

% 

English as a Second Language must be a Specific course or part of 
a basic education component with a specific curriculum for E.S.L. 




V. Legal Aid 

Legal services available to enrollees, including either civil or 
criminal counseling and representation of any kind. 

VI. Child Day Care 

Care for children of parents enrolled in skill training programs 
during periods when the parents are undergoing training. 

VH. Stipends 

When an enrollee receives payment for training, this is considered 
a stipend; wages for OJT programs were included. Scholarships at post- 
secondary or adult programs were not considered to be stipends. 

VIII. Transportation 



The program must provide compensatory funds or actually furnish 
transportation from home to the training site. Where compensatory 
funds were provided only for the first 30 days, the service was none- 
theless considered to be provided by the programs. 
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Residential Facilities 
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The program provides, free of charge, living facilities. 
Medical Care 



The program must provide medical care beyond emergency care. If 
funds are allocated for "preventive medicine," i.e., checkup, dental 
care, eyeglasses, the program was considered to provide "medical care." 

Job Placement and Development 

Where Federal manpower programs subcontracted with the Employment. 
Service to provide these services, they were considered as being 
provided by the program. For secondary and post -secondary institutions, 
there must be a specific placement person assigned to this duty by 
the institution. 
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THE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
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